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PREFACE. 


On first commencing to read the Differential Caloulus, a subject which opens 
a wide feld of analytical research, the student enters upon an entirely new 
syetem of thought, In his previous investigations he has always been 
weustomed to consider quantities, whether known or unknown, as having 
oune fixed or determinate value; he has now to conceive the values of 
rartain quentitiee to undergo continuous changes, and to operate upon . 
theses changes with new symbols and new procesaes, which in themselves 
save but a remote analogy to ordinary Algebra. 

Whee two quantities, thus continuously variable, are connected by an 
analytical equation, and their values ere therefore mutually dependent on 
‘ach other, and they are supposed to be affected by simultansous changes, 
; is evident that the increments will also be connected by some corresponding 
pp talytical relation. The primary object of the Calculus is to establish general 
Vethode of investigsting the nature and properties of such relations when 
‘ we changes or increments are supposed to be small. To effect this, it is 
eat requisite to trace the successive values of the ratio subsisting betweep 
twe increments, when the increments themselves are supposed to continuously 
Georease in magnitude, and to determine the limiting value of this ratio when 


i *timiting ratios” ond “infinitesimals. The theory of Infinitesimels 
i Meerally thet of the Differential Calcules, and the principal law which 
mgwietes this theory is directly inferred from the method of limiting ratios. 
Fae twe methods are indeod virtually but modifications of the same ides. 


Should this expectation be in any degree realized, we shall experience a otr- 
responding gratification. 
Landon, March, 1853. 
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THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 


CHAPTER I. 


DEFINITIONS AND FIRST PRINCIPLES. 


(1.) By means of Algebra we investigate the various numerical 
and svymbolical relations subsisting amongst fixed quantities, 
some of which are known and others unknown, the ultimate 
object in general being to evolve the unknown values, or to 
express them in terms of those which are known. 

In the Differential Calculus certain values or quantities 
related to each other are supposed to continuously increase or 
decrease in value, and our object is to investigate the relations 
subsisting amongst the corresponding changes that take place 
in their values when those changes are indefinitely diminished. 
Although the changes themselves are supposed to be infinitely 
small, it will be found that the ratios which these changes 
bear to one another are usually finite and appreciable, and 
therefore suitable subjects of investigation. 

(2.) The symbols which enter into the operations of the 
Differential Calculus are of two kinds, representing constant 
quantities and variable quantities. 

A constant quantity 1s one which retains the same deter- 
minate value, this value being unaffected by the supposed 
changes in other quantities. 

A variable quantity is one which admits of a succession of 
different values. 

(3.) A variable quantity varies continuously when in changing 
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from one value to another it passes through every intermediate 
value. For example, if a point be supposed to move along a 
curve line it will do so continuously, since in moving from one 
position to another it must have passed through every inter- 
mediate point. It follows therefore that quantities which vary 
continuously may be supposed to increase or decrease by very 
sinall variations, capable of being diminished to any extent. 

(4.) A function is any analytical expression involving one 
or more variable quantities, and is usually called a function of 
the variable quantity or quantities which it contains. Thus 23, 
z?4+az, /a*—ax? are functions of xz, and az + by, 
a? +y" + ary are functions of x and y. 

Functions are frequently denoted by prefixing one of the 
characters F, f, ¢, y, &e. to the variable or variables, and for 
brevity they are sometimes indicated by a single letter. 

Functions are the sume in form when the quantities are 
involved in the same manner. Thus z* + az is the same 
function of z that y* + ay is of y; and supposing F to be the 


characteristic of 2? + az, that is, supposing z*+artoby. 


indicated by Fz, the expression y? + ay will be similarly 
indicated by Fy. In like manner if x7 + y?+ ay be re- 
presented by f (z,y), the expression «? + 3 + uv would be 
denoted by f (uy, r). 

Functions which, in a finite number of terms, involve the 
ordinary algebraical operations of addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, division, involution and evolution, are called d/ge- 
braical Functions. According to this definition, az + 6, 
a 22, EE a) yore Tat ba tanh 
and all expressions belonging to pure Algebra, are algebraical 
functions. 

Functions which do not exhibit the ordinary algebraical 
operations and which do not admit of being so expressed in 
finite terms, are called Transcendental Functions. Thus a’, 
log x, sin z, are transcendental functions; the first being 
exponential, the second logarithmic, and the third trigono- 


.) 


a 
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metrical. There are other transcendental functions besides 
these, arising out of certain special researches, but it will not 
be necessary to particularize any of them here. 

(5.) When a variable quantity zis assumed to pass to another 
value, the amount of change or the difference between the two 
values is called an Increment or Difference. Similarly the 
difference between the two corresponding values or the cor- 
responding change that takes place in the value of any 
function of x is the increment or difference of the function. 
These increments are usually denoted by prefixing the symbol 
&. Thus daz, A(fr) are simultaneous increments of 2 and 
Jz, the corresponding new values being z+ Sr and f(r + Az) 
or fr+A(fr). When a value becomes decreased by the 
supposed change, the increment is to be understood as having 
a negative value. 

(6.) Let u = fx denote a function of a variable quantity . 
Suppose z to receive a small increment 47 so as to become 
of the value r+ Az, and let the corresponding value of u be 

pposed to be u+Au=f(r+4zr). Let the binomial 
function f(s + Ar), when expanded in terms involving the 
integral powers of 4 z, be also supposed to give 


u+Au=f(r+ Ar) =frt+Par+ Qar? 
+Rare+&e.. 2... (1) 


in which P, Q, R, &c. are new functions of x, independent of 
Az, and owing their forms entirely to that of fr; also Az is 
to be regarded as a single symbol, so that ax’, az, ke. 
indicate (A.r)*,.(4z)8, &e. From this and the initial equation 
u= fr, we deduce 


Au=Par+Qar’?+ Rar? + &..... (2) 
and this value would represent the difference or increment of 
the function u according to the theory of Finite Differences. 
We have also, dividing by az, 


ar 7 we ee (3) 
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Each step in this deduction, including the division by Az, 
is free from ambiguity when Az is of any value, great. q 
ot small, positive or negative; but the result has no 
intelligible signification when Az is zero, for as soon as Az 
absolutely vanishes, we immediately lose all idea of quantity 
on the left-hand side of the equation, and the fraction 
takes the singular and indeterminate form 7 As, however, 
the equation must obviously hold for every other value ex- 
cepting Or = 0, we may take Az extremely small, and it still 
will be strictly true for every value between that and zero; and 
as there is no symbol of discontinuity on the right-hand side 
of the equation, we may, by applying the principle of continuity 
to the fraction, include the existence of the equation, when Az 
actually vanishes. Thus we should have 


Au 0 
cas > = (ise. seP cs 
re (when Az = ()) 0 P (4) 
and the coefficient P will therefore represent the limiting 


u e 
value of the fraction a, when Av and Az simultaneously 
z 


vanish ; and here we must not overlook the implied condition 
that the particular value thus assigned to the vanishing fraction 


P 224 ; Q. : 
when it reaches its indeterminate state Ty is determined by a 


consideration of its successive values and is that which obeys 
the continuity existing amongst all the other valucs as Ar 
continuously diminishes from a small position to a small 
negative value. This condition of continuity forms the basis 
of what is usually called the ‘‘theory of limits’”’ or of “limiting 
ratios,” and should be well understood by the student, who 
will afterwards not experience any difficulty in acquiring a 
true conception of the first principles and objects of the Calculus. 

The equation (3) has been made to merge into the equation 
(4) by supposing the increments 4 and Ag to absolutely 
vanish. It is evident that the former equation will assimilate’ 
to the latter to any degree of nearness by conceiving the values 
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of Au, Ar to diminish, and that they will be indefinitely near 
when Az is indefinitely small. In order therefore to impart 
some tangible signification to the symbols on the left-hand 
side of the equation (4), the values of Aw, Oz, instead of being 
absolute zeros, are supposed to be extremely small quantities 
having the same ratio to each other as the limiting ratio ex- 
pressed by the equation, and they are then designated by du, 
dz. The equation is therefore stated as follows : 


du 
oe tees () 
or du=Pdr 


The indefinitely small quantities du, dr, thus related, are 
called the differentials of u and 2, so that P dz represents the 
value of the differential of the function u; and from what has 
preceded it is evident that the smaller dz is conceived to be as 
a change in the value of x, the more nearly will du assimilate 
to the actual corresponding change in the value of 2. 

4z The quantity x which is first supposed to vary and on the 
differential of which other differentials are thus made to depend 
is called the tndependent variable. 

The coefficient P is called the differential coefficient of the 
function uv, with respect to 2, because it is the coefficient or 
multipher of the differential dz which determines the dif- 
ferential of the function. 

The student will observe that in the Calculus the letter d is 
not in any case employed as it may be in Algebra, to represent 
quantity or value. In this sense it has no isolated signification, 
and it is never used excepting as the symbol of operation which 
characterizes the differential of the variable to which it is 
immediately prefixed. 

(7.) The peculiar difficulty in the preceding deductions is pre- 
cisely analogous to that which occurs in conveying an adequate 
idea of the measurement of the velocity of a body when that 

& velocity is continuously variable. When the velocity is uni- 
form, the space aud time will vary proportionally, and the 
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velocity will be correctly represented by the ratio, or fraction, 

apace deseribed 

time of describing it 
which ratio, or fraction, will preserve the same value whether 
the space and corresponding time be taken great or small. 
But when the velocity is variable it is obvious that the above 
fraction cannot accurately define its value at the point from 
which the space is supposed to be measured, because the 
spacc, however small, will then be described by a continuous 
succession of different velocities. It is however evident that 
the smaller and smaller the space and time are taken, the 
closer will their ratio approximate to the true velocity, and 
that the diminishing error of such approximation will become 
completely exhausted when we take the limiting ratio as the 
quantities are supposed to vanish. The velocity of the body 
at any point is therefore represented with rigorous exactness 


by the limiting value of the above fraction when it takes the 


0 


form . And thus by analogy the differential coefficient of 


any function might be defined to be the velocity with which it 
increases when the independent variable varies uniformly at a 
rate, to be taken as the unit of measurement. In the geo- 
metrical application of this idea, which was the origin of Sir 
Isaac Newton’s method of fluxions, a line is supposed to be 
generated by the motion, or flowing, of a point, a surface is 
supposed to be generated by the motion of a line, and a solid 
by the motion of a surface. It should be observed however 
that our preconceived notions as to the estimation of velocities 
of movement, though serving the purpose of illustration, are 
not sufficiently elementary to be made the basis of a branch of 
pure science. 

The particular considerations under which the equation (2) 
has been converted into the differential equation (5) conduct 
us to the ingenious theory propounded by Leibnitz, called the 
theory of infinitesimals, the principles of which may now be 
briefly explained. 
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(8.) Before entering upon this part of the subject it should 
first be premised that the phrases “infinite number”’ and “‘infi- 
nitely small quantity,” which embody the principal objects of 
our reasonings, are to be understood as having only a relative 
signification, since all operations connected with them in the 
literal or absolute sense of the terms are inconceivable. Thus 
an ‘‘infinite number” is to be considered in a qualified sense 
as infinitely great in comparison with any finite number; and 
an “infinitely small quantity” is also to be relatively con- 
sidered as infinitely small in comparison with any finite 
quantity. 

If any finite quantity be supposed to be divided into an 
infinite number of parts, each part will be infinitely small and 
is called an tnfinttestmal, because an infinite number of these 
is required to make up the finite quantity; it is also when 
compared with other infinitesimals said to be of the first order. 
By supposing one of these infinitesimals to be similarly divided 
into an infinite number of smaller parts, each of these is called 
an infinitesimal of the second order, and an infinite number of 
them will be required to make up an infinitesimal of the first 
order. In like manner by supposing each successive infini- 
tesimal to be divided into an infinite number of parts, infini- 
tesimals of still higher orders are obtained. 

The same process also leads us to the conception of different 
orders of infinities, the word infinity, as before, having only a 
relative and qualified signification. Thus the number of 
infinitesimals of the first order contained in the finite quantity, 
viz. the infinite number of parts into which it is divided, is an 
infinity of the first order; the number of infinitesimals of the 
second order contained in the finite quantity is an infinity of 
the second order, &c., &c. It is evident therefore that infini- 
tesimals and infinities, of the same order, are reciprocally 
related, since the one multiplied by the other produces the 
finite quantity. Sometimes an infinitesimal is called an 
‘‘element’’ of the integral or finite quantity of which it forms 
a part. 
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Referring to the equation (2) in which 2, as usual, is sup. 
posed to represent an arithmetical value, we may assume’ 


Ac= y N denoting any number or numerical valne. When 


N is a large number, Ax becomes a small quantity, and a term 
Paz which involves its first power is in such case usually 
called a small quantity of the first order with respect to az; 
Q Az? which involves the second power is of a still smaller 
scale of value, and is said to be of the second order with respect 
to Ar; RAz? is called a small quantity of the third order with 
respect to Az, &c. If N be supposed to be an infinite 
number, Az will become an infinitesimal, and denoting it by 
dz, we have 





Pdr =< 
Q_ Qdz 
Ne ON 
R Rdr? 
Rd2*= 53 = N 
Ac. &c. 


Hence as P, Q, R, &c. are supposed to be finite coefficients, 
it follows, according to the preceding definitions, that the 
terms Pdr, Qdr*, Rdzr’, &c. are infinitesimals severally of 
the first, second, third, &c. orders. 

By supposing the number of parts into which the finite 
quantity is divided to be progressively augmented, the cor- 
responding infinitesimal will become diminished, and in the 
extreme case the quantity may be assumed to be divided into 
an infinite number of parts, in the absolute sense of the term, 
in which case it is easy to conclude that cach of the parts 
must become ultimately zero. In thus proceeding to the 
extreme case, the nature of the reasoning is in effect the same 
as that employed in deducing the limiting ratio or ultimate 
value of a vanishing fraction. The laws of infinitesimals are 
also founded upon this extreme case, and their operation is 
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always exact, for this simple reason, that the extreme limit 

dz = (is, in all mathematical investigations, understood to 

be applied to the final result of infinitesimal deductions. These 
e as follows: 

zi Tn any equation containing terms of finite value, other 

terms which represent infinitesimal quantities may be omitted ; 

because in the extreme case these infinitesimals become absolute 


zeTOS. a 
Thus in equation (3) when Az, Aw become infinitesimals 

. adu,. ‘ 
denoted by dz, du, the fraction Fz being not necessarily an 


infinitesimal, the equation, according to this rule, becomes 


iu _p 
dr 
being in fact the same as the extreme limit of the equation 
before expressed in (4) or (5). 

II. In an equation containing infinitesimal quantities of any 
order, all intinitesimals of higher orders may be omitted. 

For example, in the equation (2) if Az become an infinitesi- 
mal dz, the terms du, P dz will be infinitesimals of the first 
order, and the other terms will be infinitesimals of higher 
orders. Therefore, omitting these, the equation will become 


du = Pdr. 


This evidently follows by first deducing the equation (3) and 
then taking the extreme limit as beforc. 

Tif. In comparing two infinitesimal quantities, if they are of 
the same order they will have a finite ratio to each other, but 
if of different orders the ratio will be either zero or infinity. 

For example, let A dr”, Bdx™ be two infinitesimals, both 
of the mth order with respect to dz, then 


Adr™ A : :; 
Bas 7p’? finite ratio. 


Again, let Adz™**, Bdx™ be two infinitesimals of the 
a5 
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(m+ n)th and mth orders respectively, then 


A drmin a 
“Ti Ae an infinitesimal of the ath order, 


ewe = —_ , an infinity of the ath order; 


and, at the extreme limit, these become 


Adrmt+n Bdr™ 
“Hie = 0 Adrmta = 
(9.) The method of determining the position of a tangent 
to a plane curve supplics an elegant geometrical elucidation of 
the signification of the differential co- 
efficient of a function. Let A PB be 
a curve line; P a point in the curve 
the coordinates of which are A D = 2, 
DP = y; Q another point in the curve 
the coordinates of which are AD! =z 
+ 47,D'Q=y + Ay; and suppose the curve to be deter- 
mined by an equation of the form y = fz, any function of z. 
Then from what precedes, 


Ay = Pas + Qdaz? + Raz? + &c. 


WO. 





“Y =P + Qaz + Ras? + &e, 


In the diagram, Oz = PG, dy =GQ, and therefore 
- - =tanLsPG. Consequently 


tan LsPG=P4+Qar+ Rar? + &...... (a) 


From this equation we infer that if Az be taken less and 
less towards zero, the value of tan s PG will approximate to 
the differential coefficient (P) as its utmost limit. For the 
geometrical limit of the angle s PG, as Az decreases, we may 
suppose the point Q to approach nearer” and nearer to the 
point P, and watch the progress of the line rs which passes 
through them, or we may suppose the line re to turn 
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gradually about the fixed point P, so that the intersection Q 
shall proceed towards P. The former of these suppositions 
will lead ultimately to an indeterminate result, whilst the 
latter will proceed at once to the extreme limit. Thus on 
the former supposition, when the point Q finally arrives at the 
point P, and the two points become one, it is evident that an 
indefinite number of lines can be drawn through them, and 
therefore that the position of the line rs is so far indetermi- 
nate. But on the other supposition, if the motion of re be 
conceived to cease the instant the point Q arrives at the point 
P, it will then assume the position of the tangent RS, which 
touches the curve at the point P; and this is obviously the 
only position which can obey the law of continuity amongst 
the positions that precede it. If we now suppose the motion 
of rs to continue onward, it is evident that it will begin to 
intersect the curve on the other side of the point P, or between 
P and A, and that the positions will then have reference to 
negative values of Az. The line re will thus pass through a 
continuous series of positions as Az gradually diminishes from 
positive to negative values; and when Az = 0, though the 
position, as depending on the two points through which it has 
to pass, is then indeterminate, yet the position RS is the only 
one that can partake of the continuity existing amongst all the 
others, and the angle SPG is the only one that can partake of 
the continuity existing amongst the preceding and following 
values of that angle. Now, according to the equation (a), the 
serics 
P+ Qaer + Radz? + &. 

strictly corresponds with the value of tane P G for every value 
of Ax except zero; and hence as the values of this series as Az 
passes from positive to negative values are wholly continuous, 
and consequently, when 4 z = 0, the first term P partakes of 
that continuity, it is conclusive that 


d 
tn SPG=P=-— ..... (8) 
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which may be either considered as a fraction whose numerator 
and denominator are the differentials of the ordinates, or the 
differential coefficient of y considered as a function of z. 

By this result it is evident that the differentials of the ordi- 
nates z, y may be relatively conceived as represented by two 
small coordinate lines Pm, mp terminating in the tangent at 
& contiguous point p. 

(10.) After what has now been explained the student will 
not fail to observe that the leading principle of the Calculus 
arises out of the following considerations : 

When a fraction, which in a particular case takes the inde- 


: 0 , 
terminate form o” cxPresses the value of a quantity which we 


have reason to know from the nature of the subject does not 
become discontinuous in that case, or generally when such a 
fraction enters in any equation, the other terms of which are 
not discontinuous, the fraction is, under such circumstances, 
necessarily limited to continuous values, and consequently, 
when the numerator and denominator vanish, it must take the 
particular limiting value assigned by the law of continuity. It 
is on the ground of continuity alone that the mathematical 
accuracy and logical rigour of the principles and applications of 
the Calculus may be considered to rest. The fundamental 
principle of our operations, according to the theory of limits, 
consists in this, that if the increment of a function be divided 
by the corresponding increment of the independent variable, 
then as the increments are taken less and less towards zero, so 
will the quotient approximate in value to the differential co- 
efficient as its utmost limit. Thus the differential coetticient 
is that particular value of the vanishing fraction which con- 
forms to the law of continuity amongst the other values: and 
since this is the identical value of the fraction, which always 
enters as the subject of investigation, the truth of the principle 
on which the Calculus is applied, in the case of limits, may be 
regarded in the strictest sense, and at the same time rendered 
clear and satisfactory to the understanding. 
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(11.) There is yet another mode of laying down the first prin- 
ciples of the Calculus, which, at the onset, has the advantage of 
obviating all considerations of infinitesimals and limiting ratios, 
so as to bring the subject within the scope of ordinary Algebra. 
This method, commonly called “ the method of derived func- 
tions,” is presented by Lagrange in his ‘Théorie des Fonctions 
Analytiques,’ and the investigations, which in their nature are 
purely algebraical, are at the same time elegant, systematic and 
logical. In substance this method is equivalent to the following : 

Let & denote a small accession to the value of a variable 
quantity 2 which thereby becomes of the value r + A; and 
suppose the binomial function f(r + A), when developed 
according to the powers of A, to be as in equation (1), viz. : 

f(r th =fe + Ph + Qh? + RAP + &c. 
in which P, Q, R, &c., as before, denote new functions of # 
whose forms depend wholly upon that of fz. 

Then the coefficient P, which is identical with the differen- 
tial cocflicient, Lagrange defines to be the first derived func- 
tion; he designates it by /f’z, and observes that it is quite 
independent of the value of A. By treating the derived 
function f’r in the same manner, that is, by expanding 
J'(@ + A) and again taking the coefficient of 4, a second derived 
function, designated by f"z, is obtained; and this process is 
further supposed to be successively repeated to third, fourth, 
&c. derived functions. 

(12.) These definitions being premised, the more immediate 
objects of the calculus of derived functions are : 

1. The form of any function fz being given, to determine 
the forms of the derived functions, and to effect generally the 
form of the development of the binomial function /(¢ + A), 
with other problems relating to the expansion of functions. 

2. The form of a derived function being given, to find 
that of the original or primitive function, &c., &c. 

The problems comprised in the first of these are equivalent 
to those of the Differential Calculus ; and those of the second, 
which refer to the inverse operations of the Calculus, are in 
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effect the same as the inverse processes of integrating differen- 
tials and differential equations in the Integral Calculus. And 
these abstract analytical problems, which embody the essential 
principles of the Calculus as an instrument of investigation, are 
thus established without introducing any ideas relating to 
infinitely small quantities or limiting ratios, all considerations 
of small quantities being in fact deferred to their legitimate and 
inevitable occurrence when we come to the actual applications 
of the Calculus to the various geometrical and physical subjects . 
which arise in the different branches of mathematical science. 

We have here given a brief exposition of the fundamental 
principles according to different methods of treatment, because 
a knowledge of each of these will be necessary to enable the 
student eventually to acquire a thorough command of the 
powerful resources of the Calculus. After a little experience 
he will not fail to discover that the collective reasonings em- 
ployed in these methods are substantially alike, and that they 
in reality constitute the same grand unique system of deduction, 
only exhibited under different points of view or modified for 
the purpose of more immediate adaptation to particular objects 
of investigation. 

(13.) Before entering upon the manual operations of the 
Calculus or discussing the practical methods of differentiating 
functions, we shall here concisely repeat those preliminary 
ideas respecting the operation of differentiation, which should 
in the first place be distinctly impressed upon the mind: 

If, when the variable quantity r increases by an increment 
Ax, afunction u or fr increases by Au or A(fr); then the 
“ differential coefficient’ of the function is determined by 
ascertaining the ultimate ratio of the increments, or the limiting 

increment function At 


continuous value of the fraction ~—-———-_______- == = or 
increment variable Ar 
ase) f r) 


when the increments are supposed to vanish, and this 


differential coefficient is symbolized by co or o(fs), and 


sometinies more briefly by «’ or /‘r. 
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If we further suppose the expansion of the binomial function 
f(z + 42), according to the ascending powers of Az, to be 
f(zt+ as) =frt+ Pas + Qdsz? + &c.; 
then the coefficient P of Ax, exhibited by the second term, 
will also be the differential coefficient of the function f(z) ; 
that is, 
dus d(fr) _ p 


dz dr 


In these relations du and dz may be regarded as simulta- 
neous infinitesimal increments of u and z; but this idea is not 





always necessary, because may be either considered as a 


fraction determining the ultimate ratio of two infinitesimals or 
as an abstract symbolical representation of the coefficient P, 
according to the nature of the investigation. 

The following examples, in which the differentials are deter- 
mined from first principles, will practically explain their 
operation. 


Ezample 1.—Let u = 27; then, as the equation is gencral 
for al] values of z, when x becomes zr + Ar it will give 
(u + Au) = (2 + Ax)? = 224 QrAr+t Ar’. 
From this take away the first value u = 1’, and we get 


Aw 
Au=x2esAar+Ar? .. a = 22+ Az. 


This last equation is accurately true for all values of Az, 
however small, and the value of 2 2+ Az on the right- 
hand side, will evidently change continuously as we suppose 
Az to continuously diminish and ultimately to vanish. Hence 
making Ar = 0 and taking the limiting value of the fraction 


= denoted by ae we obtain 
Agr dz 
du _ 
dz 


which is the differential of the proposed function « = ; 


Q2 or du = 22dr, 
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Example 2.—Let u = 2° + 3a7x; then, when z becomes 
z+ Az, 
u+ du = (zr + Az)® + 3a? (¢ + Az) 
= 2° + 3a2z + 3(z? +07) or + 3rAz? + az, 
Reject u = 2° + 3a*z, and 
Au = 3 (2? + a?) Art+ 82Az? + Az? 


= 3 (x? + a*) + 8r dr 4+ Az’. 


Hence, as before, making Az = 0 and taking the limit, we 
get 
du . 
ap = 3? + a?) or du = 3 (2? + a*) dz. 
at*+br. 
b—ar’ 
at? +b (2 + Az) 


 §—r~Ar 





Example 3.—Let u= 


then u + Au= , and 


_a@+brt+ bar a?+be (a? + Bb?) ar 
cae b—r—Ar b—-er (6 — 2) (b—2x— dr) 
au a? + 2 ‘ 
ar (6—2)(b—2— ar) 
Therefore, at the limit, 
du a? + $? iin aaa 
dz ~ (b—2)? ~ (6—2)? 


The process of finding the differential coefficient or the 
differential of any proposed function is called ‘‘differentiation,”’ 
and we proceed in the following Chapters to establish the 
principal rules by which we are guided for the purpose of 
facilitating the actual performance of this operation on the 
different forms and varicties of functions. 


— 
——_ 
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CHAPTER II. 


DIFFERENTIATION OF FUNCTIONS. 
1. Algebraical Functions. 


(14.) A constant quantity connected with a function by the 
sign of addition or subtraction will disappear after differen- 
tiation. 

Let u = P+c, P denoting any function of a variable z. 
When x becomes z + Az, suppose P and wu to respectively 
become P + AP, u + Au; then 


u+ Au= (P+ AP) +c. 


From this subtract u= P+ c and there remains the in- 


Au AP dus dP 
crement du = AP. Therefore re and hence a, de 


or du = dP, in which result the constant quantity c does not 
appear. 

(15.) A constant quantity connected with a function as aA 
multiplier or divisor will remain as a multiplier or divisor after 
differentiation. 

Let u=c P, P as before denoting any function of a variable 
x; then when u, P take the new values u + Au, P + AP, 
we have 

u+Au=c(P+ AP). 


From this subtract u=cP, and we get du=cAP 


Au AP 
_— =~. 


az ar 
W du dP 
ence dz 6 gp Or du=cdP. 


Similarly, Peat, we find oe) ; a or it 
c dz c az c 
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(16.) The differential of a function consisting of two or more 
terms, connected by the signs of addition or subtraction, is 
found by differentiating each term separately and collecting 
the results with their proper signs. 

Let u= P+Q+R+ &c., where P, Q, R, &. are func- 
tions of r; then when z takes the value z + Az, the function 
« will become 


u+ du= (P+ SP) + (Q + 4Q) + (R + AR) + &e. 
From this subtracting the former value u =P+ Q+R+ &c., 
we get 

A4u=AP4+A4Q+ 4R+ &c. 


_ ou AP AQ AR 
“ar aa tae an 
du dQ 
Hence —— = i eee dz +6 — S 4 &e. 


ordu=dP+dQ+ ee 


(17.) The differential coefficient of any constant power of 
the independent variable x is found by multiplying by the 
exponent and diminishing the exponent by unity. 

Let vu = 2"; then when z takes the value r+ 42, u+ Au 
= (rt + Az)”. 

*, Au = (r+ Ar)* — 2". 
To find the value of Aw in powers of Ar it will be necessary 
to expand this binomial ; but the second term of this expansion 
will suffice for our present object, and this may be readily 
found by means of induction, independently of the binomial 
theorem. 

First, suppose the exponent » to be a positive integer. By 
multiplying successively by 2 + Az, disregarding the terms 
which involve the second and higher powers of Sz, and in- 
dicating those terms by + &c., we obtain 


(e+ 4r) =r + Ar 
(t + Or)® = 2? + Qrax + &c. 
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(x + Ar) = 25 + 32% ar + &e., 
(r+ Ar)foertt 4x ar + &e. 
&e. &e. 


And generally, (x + Ar)*=2"% + nr"~-lar + &e. 
The value of Aw is therefore of the form 


Au=nz*-lar+Qar? + RAz® + &ec. 
where Q, R, &c. denote certain functions of z and x. Hence 


Av =ngn-) +Q4ar+ Rar + &c.; 
Agr 


and this equation is true for all values of Ar. By proceeding 
continuously to Az = 0 and taking the limiting value of the 
fraction, it ultimately gives 

du 


—anz®*-!lordumsne*-'i de, 
dr 


The same reasoning and the same result also obtain when z 
instead of being considered the independent variable is sup- 
posed to represent any function of another variable. 

Secondly, suppose the exponent to be a negative integer, 


I ] 
ore ser-"; then e = — w+ Aw = —— and 


x? (x + Or)* 
a Sn see (2 + Ar)" — 2” 
PP (etary 2" ot* (2 + B23)" 


__aee~tart Qar? + Rar’ + &e. 
—~ e"(rt¢ ar)" 


oe nae + Qasr t+ Ras? + &c. 

"Ar r* (c+ Ae)” 

By proceeding as before to the limiting value, this gives 
du nz} ee oe 
fo a lordu = —axr-*-Idz. 


Thirdly, suppose the exponent to be fractional, or u = 
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sad 
as; then w* = 2" and nu*-'du=mae"—'dr 


wa_-=— ES OC ee 


ai3 


If the fractional exponent be negative, or u = z ~ *; then a* 
=a2-™andnu*-'du= —ma2-™-! dz, which in the same 
d = ere 
u min’. 


way gives = = — — 


The rule is therefore true for all powers, whether the expo- 
nent be positive or negative, integral or fractional. 

(18.) The differential of any constant power of a function 
is found by multiplying by the exponent, diminishing the 
exponent by unity, and finally multiplying by the differential 
of the function. 

Let u = P*, P being a function of r; then proceeding as in 
article (17), only substituting Pin place of z, we obtain 

du 
dP 

As in the former case, this rule is also true for all powers, 
whether the exponent be positive or negative, integral or frac- 
tional. 


=anP*-! anddu=nP*-'! dP, 


Cor. Hence also Ge = paed ak 
dr d 


r 


and du =nfP*-! at dr. 
dr 

(19.) The differential ofa function consisting of two variable 
factors is found by multiplying each factor by the differential 
of the other, and adding together the two products. 

Let wu = PQ, the factors P and Q being functions of +. 
When x becomes r + Ar the corresponding values of u, P,Q 
will be « + Aw, P + AP, Q + AQ respectively, and then 

“+ de = (P+ AP) (Q + 4Q) = PQ+ QaP 
+ (P + AP) 4Q 
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*. Au=QAaP+(P+ AP) AQ 
held 
ar 


Hence, making the increments vanish and taking the limit- 
ing values, we get 


AP AQ 
Q = + (P + sP) — 


~ =Qo + P< or du= QaP + PaQ. 

(20.) The differential of a function consisting of any number 
of variable factors is found by adding together the products 
formed by multiplying the differential of cach of the factors by 
all the others. 

Let u = PQR,a function consisting of three variable factors 
P,Q, R. By considering the function u to consist of two 
factors P Q and R, we have by (19) 

du = Rd(PQ) + PQdR 
= R(QdP + PdQ) + PQdR 
= QRdP + RPdQ + PQAR. 

Similarly ifu= PQRS, the product of four factors, we 
obtain 

du =Sd(PQR) + PQRdS 
= S(QRdP + RPdQ + PQdR) + PQRdS 
=QRSdP+RSPAQ+SPQdR+ PQORGS; 
and the same process of derivation may evidently be extended 
to any number of factors. 

(21.) The differential of a function in the form of a fraction 
is found by multiplying the differential of the numerator by 
the denominator, from this product subtracting the differential 
of the denominator multiplied by the numerator, and dividing 
the remainder by the square of the denominator. 


Let « = a P and Q being functions of z; 


then u + An = ante 
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Aus we 


AP SQ 
au _ Sas Tas, 
az Q(Q + 4Q) 

Hence taking the limiting values when 42 = 0, we obtain 


QZP _ pAQ 
du de ds | QdP~PdQ 


eo Q? 





The different forms of functions, considered in the foregoing 
“articles (14) to (21), comprise all the combinations of quantity 
that can be effected by the ordinary operations of Algebra, 
and they will therefore enable us to differentiate all algebraical 
functions, however complicated. We shall now apply them 
to a few examples. 

1. Let it be required to differentiate u = 3x + 2a. 

Here, by (14) we must disregard the constant term 2a, and 


by (15) we have oe = 3 ordu=3dz. 


< : l 
®. Differentiate u = -- 
I 


This being written u = 2 ~', we have by (17), 


du ] ds 
—m—-) x rrir-lma rte — -,ordu= — —,;. 
dz x z: 


3. Differentiate « = 224+ axr3 — 3 a22z?. 
By (15) and (17), 


du d(x‘) d (x) ga(r’) 
wre dr shear Pa dz 


= 2(425) + a (32%) — 3a? (22) 


= 825+ 8ar? — 647s. 


4, Differentiate w = 4 zi, 
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3 
d (zr? 7 Se 
Here eng Saad 'y=6rt = 64s. 


5. Differentiate u = (a + r) (6+ 2). 
By (14) and (19), 


du=(6+ x)dr+(at+r)dr=(a+5+2r)dzr 


d 
or ae gee eee 
da 


6. Differentiate uw = (« — 2)? (x? + 3). 
By (18) and (19), 
du = (4? + 3) X 2 (4 — 2) dr + (x — 2)? x Qrdzr 
= 2(4 — 2) (Q2r? —Qz + 3) az. 
du 
— = 2(r - 2 (2r? — 
ae (x ) (24? — 22 + 3) 
7. Differentiate u= ar" + O27”. 
By (15) and (17), 
du 
ae (nz*—!) + b*(mx*-!')=na™r®-l4+mhre"-), 
8. Differentiate « = (a + 2) (b + 22) (c + 32). 
By (20) we have 
du = (b+ 2r) (e+ 37).dr+ (c+ 32) (a+r). 2dr 
+ (a+ 7)(b6+ 22). 3dr 


aa a = (6 + 22) (c + 32) + 2(¢ + 3z)(a + 2) 


+ 3(a +2)(b + 22) 
= (3ab+bc+2ca)+(12a+6b6+4e)2 + 1827. 


a+das 
ard 


9. Differentiate u = 


By (21), 
Ben, 3) Mer = (Ot 2) X —dr 


(a— 2) 
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— @—7r)dr+(a+a)dz _ Qadr 
(a — (a — a)? ~ (a—a)? —r) 
. du _ 2a 
‘dx (a—2)? 


4 
10. Diftrentaten= A/ SE poi (OT) 





(a—zx)t 
Here du = 
(a—r)t x d(at+er)-tdr—(a+z)} x —E(a—az)-tdr 
” achat me ctinis age 
—@-siata-tt @tai(a—a)-t 
- 2(a — 2) 


fa—z)+(at+z) ae a 

~ 8(a— 2) (a—a)' (a+ 28 (a —z)3(a + 2) 
Bi ee AO ae Saat 
(a—z)V a? — 2? 

a+ez 





Otherwise, by squaring, we have u? = and, by the 
last example, 2udu = _2adr ; 
(a— 2)? 
ere eee est 
dr a(a—a)? (a 7 a+r 
a 


ms (a— 2) Va? —a 


11. Differentiate «== / a2 — z°, 
Write « = (a? — x*)t and by (17), (18), 
es 


dus }$(a?—27*)-t x —2rdr = — i eae 
12. Differentiate u = “a? + 2624 2°. 
Here uw = (a° + 2b62r + 2%); 
du = 4 (a2 + Qhr + 2°)-& x (Qhdr + 2edz) 
(6+ 27) dz 
=e 
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: ‘ / (a 8 9 9 
13. Differentiate x = eae a ay a = (a + #°) 


tbe 
2 








r 


By (18) and (21) 


a } Q- - 
7 xix 3 (a? 4+ 2°)? rdr— (a? + 77)? x 
bpcGem cee ee eed 





Saxitdz 
Px) 
du 32° (a* + 2)! {r? — (a? + 2*)} 
ry de as bao ee a a ae 
Bar... a 
eee al Oa ar, 


Otherwise, writing the function in the form 


3 s 
ues (a” + 2°)? r~ 3, we obtain by (19) 


L 3 
du=a-3 x Srdr (a* + x7)? + (a? + 2")? x —B8r-8 
1 
= 3dr (a? + 2°)? {2-2 —7-4 (a* + 2")} 
= — 3a°%r-*dr (a’ pata oe Vai4 gp 
14. Differentiate u = ~~. ene eee 
a* — 2x" (a” oa 3) 
dee EEK ds = x — (0? — r?)~$rdr 
a> — sz? 
_(a?—2*)dr+a°dr _ adr 


(a eiat a2) 





Vat+a—-wa—ger 
15. Differentiate u = i Cina eee peace 
Va+ar+Va—e2z 
Differential of the numerator 


=$(a+2)~-4dr +} (a—2)-tde 
_Vvatet Varz 
ov ging 
B 
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Differential of the denominator 
=}(a+ar)-tdr—}(a—-ar)-*dr 


Vata—-va—e 
~ avg 
Therefore by (21) we have 


(Vatar+ Va—ryt+ (Vase Va—a2) 


alum comer ees ee eid Paes ERs dr 
B(Vatat va—a)? Vata? 
adr a (a-—Vvaere *) 
oer F. oS tae ay = v4 Rucci om dr. 
mere at — et) a7 = ar “Vat — xt 


Nat — farect — x4 
6. Differentiate w=; tae 
Vv (Se 
Writing (a? — 2° 24 fur 4/a?— sr’, we similarly have, by 
(21), 











dit a 
aaa) ” Ce 8 at r- fae de —~ {8 hs ba- ies ry« —fat—~a-\n-dadr 
aoe 
~et eat (Sati ri4 dat—dAe ota yr , Raridp 
a - - : i > : 7 lee - > o” bl 
Ree hag? (al at 


‘ du 
VW. fuse (a—ry(h +); then St b. 
cr 





‘ J 3 3 du r+3\° 
is, Iu=—4+-:4--,, then = =—(-- ,-])- 
. ee ee dir x? 
om dau a“4+ 3b6r4+ 52%. 
10. Ife s(aitor-ta")yr; then 7 ae : 
oo du 3x5 
00. Ifws (2+ 2°) Vv b-- 2°; then CT ey pea 
2r?— a? du 3at 








4. fas - — Vai+al; then = = = 
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tS 
“3 


8 
fh eu ee € %) 
fe a) du i Sa ee eae 
ry) i i= aes ia Py then —_ a ae + re, 
aw dr | 


3 


then OY 15 tal pat, 
lit 

(22.) Expressions under the form of square roots are of 
very frequent occurrence in analytical investigations, aud their 
differentiation, according to art. (18), using 3 tor the exponent, 
suggests the following simple and expeditions rule : 

The differential of the square root of a function is found by 
taking half the differential of the function and dividing the 
same by the square root of the function. 

This useful rule’ may be practically applied by the student 
to Nee 11, 12, 14, 16, 20, 21, of the preeeding examples, and 
it will enable him at once to put down the final result in all 
ordinary cases of this hind. 


re. Logarithmic and Exponential Functions. 

(23.) The logarithinie function # = log depends upon the 
exponential relation a@¥@ = alerser. Thus if a et sor, and 
ales’ = y, we have, by multiplication, ales 4 eee = ay; but 
aes ay ry, 


“. log z+ log y = log (ry), 


which is the fundamental property of logarithms, 

The constant quantity @ is indeterminate and may have any 
proposed value, It is called the base of the logarithimic 
system belonging to it, and, since a' = a, it is evidently the 
number whose logarithm in the same system is equal to unity, 

Since r = a“, we have x + Ar = a"? 9”) and therefore 


Ar a¥t+su _. gt a> — | 
_—_— = ee oe ° 


ali Au au 








In taking the hmits of this cquation we observe that the 
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Aw 
qs —] cs 
» Which in 


—w 


limiting continuous value of the fraction 





_. at 0 
common with re takes the form 0 when Au = 0, must be a 


function of a and independent of Au. Denoting this function 
by Aa, we have 


Y when d= 0 





ge ae — 
xa = limiting value of 
= =a*vha=crha. 
Again, the equation « = a” gives 2° = a¥®, @ denoting any 
value whatever. Therefore 
xo—] aue—] oe qué — } 
6° 6" "Ee * 
This equation is necessarily true for all values of 6. By 


proceeding to the limit 6 = 0, ué@ = 0, the continuous values, 
from what precedes, obviously give 








Ar=zurda; a 
uz loge ae 
oe = 10 —=-——.- 
5 Aa 


The value of the function dz may readily be obtained in a 
{1 + (r—1)}*-1 
RGA GREaEao 
Thus, by expanding according to the binomial theorem and 
putting 6 = ( in the final result, we obtain 


Aga (xr —1)—}$(r—1)? +4. (e— 18 — 4 (ce — 194 + &e., 
so that the last expression for log r may be written 


(z — 1) —} (r- 1)’ ak Ac eed er dee) Mae 


(a@—1)—4(a—1)° + $ (@— 1)®—4 (a@—1)* + &e. 
These equations apply generally to a system of logarithms 
having any value @ for the base. According to Briggs’s 
system, on which the logarithmic tables in common use have 
been calculated, the base a = 10, which greatly facilitates the 


r9§—1. 
series by putting 2 in the form 








log x = 


b 
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use of the tables in arithmetical calculations which involve 
decimal numbers. 

(24.) Ifthe value of a be so assigned that \@ = 1, we shall 
have logz =Az, and loga=Aa=1. This value of a will 
simplify the analytical relations and give the Napierian system 
of logarithms, of which the value of a so determined is the 
base. Hence it follows that the function we have indicated 
by A characterizes the Napierian logarithm. To determine the 
particular value of a which will fulfil the proposed condition 
Aa = }, instead of using the serics for Aa@ take the initial form 
of this function, and we have 


a ae — ] 
hinit of cage 1, when 6= 0; 


2 


*, a= limit of (1 + 6)°, when 6= 0. 


By expanding according to the binomial theorem, we find 


: C=), 


a+or=14) Rot: 


ae ~ 1) G _ 2) Oo 4- &e. 


+ 


}— @ 1— A (l—-2é 
ae + | = oe “ = = : 


+ &e, 
Now, when @ passes from a small posiuve toa small negative 

value, the valuc of every term of this series will evidently varv 

continuously, and when @= 0 it gives the laniting value of 


1 
(1 + 6)? 


] ] 
Hltl+5tyyt 5,3 +827 7182818, &c. 

This arithmetical valuc, which forms the base of the Napicrian 
logarithins, is usually denoted by the letter e, and sometimes 
by the Greek letter e, and these symbols a/waya represent this 
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arithmetical value whenever they appear as roots of exponential 
functions. 

_ The Napierian system, from its greater algebraical simplicity 
and convenience, is also that which is generally employed in 
analytical investigations and formule ; and therefore whenever 
a logarithmic expression occurs, the Napierian logarithm should 
always be understood unless the contrary is distinctly stated. 


We have thus, according to this system, the following rela- 
tions : 


r? —] 


log x = limit of , when 6= 0. 





1 
e = limit of (1 + 6)® = 2°7182818, &c. 


elog cr, 


When u=logaz, the expression for a (art. 23) also 
au 


dr aa dr ‘ 
becomes — = 2, giving du=—,; but we shall otherwise 
du 2 £ 
a 
determine this differentiation in the next article. 
(25.) Differentiation of u = log 2. 
When « becomes r + Ar, u becomes vu + Su, and we have 
u + Au = log (a + Ar); 





Ar Ar 
*, Au=log (r+ Ar) —log x =log al a = log (1 + =) 


: Aw 2 
and, putting = 6, we tind 


] 


In proceeding to the hmit sau=0, ar=0, 6=0, we 
1 
observe that the continuous limiting value of (1 + @)° = e and 
that log e=1. Hence 


du 
dr 


= and du = saat 
£ x 
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Therefore the differential of the logarithm of a variable 
quantity is found by taking the differential of the quantity and 
dividing by the quantity itself. 

The differential of a power, or of the product of several 
functions, may be readily deduced from this. Thus if x = 2". 

dx 


then log u = a log z, the differential of which gives & =a 


I! 


* na = nx"—!, the same as in art. (17). Again, if 
w= PxQx R, &c., then log « = log P + log Q + log R + 
du dP dQ, dR 


&e., and .. 7 =p + @ + r + &c., which gives 
dP dQ dR 
dau + or de &e 


dP dQ aR 
= PQR, &e. (-- + — 4+ -~ + Ke. 
PQ c yt G4 Sp + Se.) 
which is.equivalent to the formula of art. (20). 
(26.) Differentiation of u= a’, 
When x becomes x + At we have u + du mart ar; 


Au az tar aq* qat— ] 


be 0 Ar —<—CSs A 


°* e 


But (art. 24) the limiting value of the vanishing fraction 
q47 — ] Ma @ _. 5 
, which is of the form ne, is log a; therefore 


- =loga.at, or du=loga.atdr. 

Thus the differential of an exponential quantity having an 
invariable root is found by multiplying together the logarithi 
of the root, the exponential itself, and the differential of its 
exponent. 

Hence, when a = e, or u = e*, we have, since log e = 1, 


ul 
-— =e’, or du=e*dr; 
rs 
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that is, the differential of an exponential quantity having for its 
root the Napierian base e is found by multiplying it by the 
differential of the exponent. 

(27.) Differentiation of u= P2, P and Q being functions 
of x. 

Since u = P®, we have log u = Q log P, the differential of 
which gives d (log u) = (log P) dQ + Qd (log P); that is, by 
(25), 


d dP 
“= = (log P) dQ + Q 553 


°, du= (log P) udQ + quS 


= (log P) P2dQ + QPQ-1aP, 


Hence the differential of an exponential quantity when the 
root and exponent are both variable is found by adding together 
the differentials obtained by considering cach separately as 
constant and the other variable. 

For cxample, let u=. 27. By considering the root x to be 
constant and the exponent 2? to be variable, we obtain by 
(26) the differential (log z) x7? x 2rdu = 2a%*+! dr (log 2). 
Again, by considering the exponent x* to be constant and the 
root xz to be variable, we obtain by (17) the differential 
r?.2?—-ldp=r?ti dv, Hence, adding these, we find 


d: 
du=r?tidr (2Qlogr+1) or — = r77+1 (2 log x + 1). 


The following examples are added as exercises : 


d 
1. Ifu=a™e*; then ame! (m+ xr) e*. 


2. Wu= (c?— 2x + 2)e*; then du ser. 
dr 
3. Ifu= (#8 — 327+ 62 — 6) e*; then = Set 
e* du re* 
4. ee oad erage then dz (1 +a 
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du 1 
5. Ifuse* loge; then — =e*(- 4+ loer). 
. dx r 2 


‘ a du afk 
6. Ifu=e™* logr; then =e (= + logs). 


du J+ 3 
7. Ifume* V1 + r; then a = eel Sed e*, 


ut, Trigonometrical Functions. 


(28.) The trigonometrical functions sin 2, cos x, tan z, Xe. 
are usually considered as abstract arithmetical quantities 
having reference to a circle whose radius is unity; or, which 
is in effect the same, they are supposed to be expressed in 
parts of the radius, the arithmetical value of the variable 
being supposed to represent the length of the are measured on 
a circle whose radius is unity or otherwise expressed in parts 
of the radins of the circle. Other forms result from the 
various combinations of these elementary functions, and as 
they all involve relations between arcs of circles and their 
coordinates they are sometimes called “circular functions.” 

1. Differentiation of w= sin zc. 

When « becomes x + Ar, then u + Au = sin (4 + Ar), and 


Au = sin (4£ + Ar) — sine 
=sin {((2 + )4r) + far} 
—asin {(r + } Ar) — } ar} 
= 2 cos (xr + } Ar) sin J Ar 
= cos (x + 3A) ch Az; 


Au ch Ar 
es Reo Oe a) * 


Now, when Au and Ar become infinitesimals, or when we 
suppose Ar = 0 with the view of seeking the limit of this 


‘ - ch Ar Te 2 
equation, the fraction ~~~ becomes a vanishing fraction, and 
ar 


BO 
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therefore it will first be requisite to ascertain its limiting 
value. Let ch sz be considered to be the side of a regular 


polygon of » sides inscribed within the circle, and we shall 
obviously have 








ch Ar _n ch br _. perimeter of polygon 
ke? Gas periphery of orcs” 

If the number of sides of the polygon be supposed to be 
indefinitely increased, so will Ar become indefinitely diminished, 
and the perimeter of the polygon will evidently approximate 
more and more nearly to the circumference of the circle as 
its extreme limit, so that the numerator of the fraction 
peameer 2 polygon will ultimately become equal to the de- 

periphery of circle 
ch Ar ie ch dz 

Ar dz 

= unity. Therefore by supposing 4c = 0 and taking the: 








nominator; and thus the limiting value of 


limit of the preceding value of = we obtain the ultimate 
differential relation 


du 
—-=cosz, ordu=drcos vz. 
dr 


Cor. The limiting value of ne = 1, when 6 vanishes. 


For $ dch 2 _ ch 26 


which is of the same form as 





_ 6 26° 


sitions , and therefore expresses the same ratio in the limit. 


2. Differentiation of u = cos ez. 

Ilere Au = cos (¢ + Ar) — cos ¢ 
=cos {(#+}4r) + }4r} 
—cos {(7+ Ar) — } Ar} 

— 2sin (ex + } Az) sin } Ar 

—sin (tc + $Ar) ch Ar; 


Au ae Ar 
‘'. = — sin (z +2Ar) 
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Hence, taking the limit as before, 


du 


=-—sing, or du= —drsin gz. 


Otherwise, since v = cos r = sin (47 — x), we have 


du = d(}m — 4) cos (in — 2) 
== — drcos (}r — 2) = — adr sins. 


3. Differentiation of u = tan x. 
Since w = tan z= ——~, we have, by (21), 
cos 5 


du = O82 dsing — sine dcossr 
a cos? x 


__ cos r (dr cos rz) — sin z (— dr gin r) 





cos? £ 
dr (cos? r + sin? sr) dr 
sa ( — Sy ae sec? x, 
cos? zr cos 


4. Differentiation of u == cot 2. 


cos r 


Here wu = cot « = —-—, and 
61In F& 





sin zdcosx—cos2rdsing 
sin’ 


sin x (— dr sin r) — cos z (dz cos r) 


du 


I 


a annie red 


dr (sin° z + cos? r) 


rial ea 
wm ee meee aero revenee 


sin’ x 
= — — = — dr cosec’ z. 


eo 1 
Otherwise, since « = cote = Gag w have, according to 


example 2, page 22, and the preceding, 


po dtanz _ drsec?s de gecoucts 
ee tents tan’s ~— ain? : 
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Or this differentiation may be obtained from tlt of tans 
by putting u = cot r = tan (jm — x); thus we have 
du =d (im — 2) sec*(}a — 2) = — drsec? (jw — 2) 
= — drcosec’ x. 


5. Differentiation of «= sec x. 
Since u = secr = ——, we have 
coszr 


dceosxr drsins 
du= ——-~— = so = dretans sec er. 
COS" cos’.sr 





G6. Differentiation of « = cosee zr. 





1 
Ilere wu = cosee rc = , and 
sith 
dainur dxrcosxa 
dum eee ee es — dr cotr cosec er. 
sin = 2 sin? w 


Otherwise, since wv == cosee r = see (1 x — x), we have, by 
the preceding, 
dud (i ar— ar) tan (} r—xr) sec (lr — wv) = — dot rcosec ur. 

(29.) The differentiation of other more compheated trigono- 
metrical functions may be easily deduced from the elementary 
differentials here obtained, because all such functions mast 
evidently result from certain combinations of these with 
algebraic functions. As it may therefore be useful to re- 
member the results of the preceding trigonometrical differenti- 
ations, it will be convenient to collect them together as follows : 


dsinag == drcos2 dcosr = —dr sine 


i 
i : 
dtana = dr sec’ gs dcotr = — dr cosee? sr 


dsecr =drtanxzsecr {| dcosecr = — drcotrcosecer. 


They are thus arranged in two columns because the differentials 
in the second column arc respectively analogous to those in 
the first column, only using the complementary angle or 
substituting $2— xz in place of +; and, this analogy,being 
once recognized, a remembrance of the three differentials in 
the first column will be sufficient to suggest the others. 
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Examples for exercise : 


1 Ifu=cosr+rsins; then = 2 COs 2. 
ir 


2, Ifuscos™r sins; 


du : es 
then a cos™—laz sin" (a cos? — m sin* 2). 
r 


F du 
3. fu (2 + cos* x) sing; then ihn 8 eos’ x. 
dr 


: du Shad 
4. fu 2ersing + (2 — 2°) cosz; then ye te site. 
da 


- io o¥ du . a cr 
3. Ifus (2 + 38cos* ar) sin’; then —_ = LS cos®.csin’ a. 
dar 


; ‘ ‘ du 
6. fea Sac — 8tane + tants; then = Stand. 
da 


ad ° - be we du oe 
7. Ifus2ecose 4+ Persian — r-cosae; then yaaa tsi, 
aa 


a 


: : aod Bye du : 
Ss. Iu 3r—cosr(3sineg +2 sin* 7); then = Ssinta. 
dr 


; du 
9, Ifu= e* (cose + sin); then = Jet cosa. 
at 


w. Jnrerse Functions. 


(30.) If r= fu, a function of uv, the reverse relation which 
indicates the corresponding value of was depending upon that 
of r is called an imverse function, and is usually written 
u=f-'r. Thus if r=sin zu, then w= sin-'y, and this 
inverse tngonometrical function therefore symbolically evx- 
presses the circular arc whose sine is rz. Similarly u = log-!r 
expresses the number whose Napierian logarithm is equal tor. 
The differentiation of an inverse function follows immediately 
from that of the direct function. For, taking u = f~'2, we 
have zr = fu, the differential of which gives dr = du f't, 


: du 1 _ 1 
. dr f'u (f- 2) 
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We shall here in this way determine the differentials of the 
ordinary inverse functions in their simplest form. 
1. Differentiation of u = log-'r 


: z du 
Since x = log u, we have by (25) dr = 8 
du 
2. —-=u=log-'z, or du=dr log—'z. 
dc 
2. Differentiation of w= sin?) rz. 
Since c = sinu, we have by (29) dc = du cosu; 
du ] 1 rd dr 
2. SS ee os oO Us, str 
dr cosu /, — gz? A‘ — re 


3. Differentiation of u = cos—'z. 











Since x = cosu, we have dr = — du sinu; 
du ] 1 dr 
6S a ee Se eee, Or du = — Foe 
dr BIN u a‘) — x? Vj} — x? 
el. Differentiation of w= tan-'r. 
Since x = tanu, we have dr = du sec? u; 
du ] 1 d de 
—~S ae or du .+ ——: 
dr BCC * I 1+ r2’ }+ 47 
5. Differentiation of « = cot 7) x. 
Since x = cot vu, we have dz = — du cosec* u 
3 
du 1 l d dr 
oe — ee ——;, or du = — 
ar cosec? u b+ 24°’ 1+ r? 
6. Differentiation of uw = sec7)yr. 
Since r = secu, we have dx = du tanu secu; 
du 1 1 dx 
~ Scenes OF da —- 
dr tanw secu a ae iia | Pea | 


7. Differentiation of w = cosec—! x. 
Since r = cosece u, we have dr = — du cot u cosecu ; 
du I 1 
Ga ~ cotucosecu Wz? ] 


oe Sy 
zro 
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Here the differentials of cos7'z, cot7'7, cosec—'4 are 
respectively the same as the differentials of sin! x, tan-'y, 
sec~! xr only with the negative sign ; and this should evidently 
be the case, because 4m = cos~'r + sn7'e = cot!r + 
tan! = cosec ~'r 4- sec~! a. 

Examples for exercise : 


du 
lL. Ifu= (re? — 22 4+ 2)log-'r; then = ri logt la, 
au 7 
log~'r du rlog— tr 


fo) — —* . —_—_ =, 
°°? Ifu= are then is eae 





3. Ifu=loge log-'r; then ee = (Jog 2 + ~) los ~p 


Va 
I du l 
4.Ifus an-'v4+-; then — = ~ -;---—.-,.. 
- da rl + 2°) 
~ . [ey du 1 +rtan la 
oO. If v= tan7'r V1 + 90; then i ~~: ai 


Ji +2 
du rsmn7 lyr 


ae eee 2 eC ran eae oie ae VGA e 
6. Ifuscr— VYl—e2r?sin~'2z; then eo ps 


7. fu s (2e2?—l)snterterV/l—2; 
du 


then — =4rsin-'a, 
dx 


8. fuser? (sin- a)? — Qsin-'z. 29/1 — a; 


du Aax* sin-le 
then 22. 2 


dr~ /Y —g? 


v. Compound Functions. 


(31.) [fina function w= fa the variable ris replaced by 
another function @.z, the expression u = f(g¢r), which then 
becomes a function of a function, is called a compound function 
of x. 


Let y= 2, so that u= fy, and let Au, Ar, Sy denote 
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corresponding increments of wu, z, y; then, as the equation 


eg ee 
— 


essentially represents an identity, and is therefore truc for all 
valucs of the increments, however small, it must evidently be 
true when we proceed to the limit or suppose the increments 
to vanish and take the continuous values of the respective 
fractions. Ilence 


ed Bs oO Fie oP eat, 
dx dy d dy daz 


du d ; . , 
where iy “7 are the differential coefficients of the functions 


u=fy,andy=gzr. That is, according to the usual notation 
of derived functions, 


du 


ety Graf (pr) H's, 


dz 
or du =f' (par) p'r.dr. 


Similarly, ify =a, z= py, u= fz, so that the function u is 
of the more complicated form u = f(y (p2)}, or the function 


of a function of a function, it may be shown that 


du dues dz dy du dz dy 

—— ~— ey, oor dum ee ee 

dr dz dy dr dz dy de 
and these, according to the notation of derived functions, would 
be written 


d 
F =f'r.Py braf(yyVprd'r 
Pant AC EADS AC LOL 3 
or du=f' (¥(hr)} (po) f'z.dz. 


In the same way the formulse may be extended to any 
number of superposed functions, and it is obvious that they 
all depend upon the following simple principle: 
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The differential of a function of any variable quantity what- 
ever is equal to the differential coefficient of the function, with 
respect to that variable quantity, multiplied by the differential 
of the variable quantity. 

Thus if, as before, u =f {  (pz)}, by successively apply- 
ing this principle, we haye 

du =f" {yp (p2)} x d {y ($2)} 
=Sf'{¥ (pr)} x V(r) x d (pz) 
=f {yp (pr)} x Wy (px) x gla x de. 

The following examples will practically show the mode of 
proceeding here indicated : 

1. Differentiate «= log sin r. 

By (25) and (29) we have 


dsin r dr eos.r 
dum -- ae - = dreote. 
sin Lr Sin wl 


. Differentiate u = log) oe, . 


Z a+. \ = (6+ r)dr — (a +r) d. dr 
By Cees CH +r (b+ 4)? 
= (a —o b) de 
— (b + 1)? 
Therefore by (25) we have 
du = «(j= at a 
b+an b+e 
(a—b)dr_ b ea — _ (a—b)dr_ 
(6+ 24) ater (a+ r(b+.2) 


Otherwise, since w= log (a + x) — log (6 + 7), we have 
by (25), 


dr dr (a — b) de 
dus — Oe 
ater b+iv (atz)(b+2) 


3. Differentiate u = e*"* sec zr. 
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Here du = secrd (e%™*) + e%™2d sec z, by (19), 
= rec re*"*dsinz + e""*dscecar, by (26), 
=secre™™*. drcosr + e"™7 drtunrsec az, by (29), 


=e"nr() + tanrsecr) dr, 


4. Differentiate vu = log (VW a? + + 22+ 2). 


r dx 


By (22), U(Vepe tar = Wa = 
Fo 


a. + dr 


_ (Vai + ta) da 





Sas oa x 
Therefore by (25) we have 
7 da + at +2) dr 
ux -- eS nies ees 
Vaetaoite Mae ae 
5. Differentiate w= log tan e-*. 
Were du = d (log tan e7*) 
d (tan e7*) 
= ,b 
tane7* Y oy) 
= d (e-*) sec? ee , by (29), 
tane7* 
_ ~w 3 
aes ~ dar e- (1 + tan®e7?) Nee) 


“tan ect 


= — dre-* (tane-* + cote-"). 


‘ du 
6. Ife r™e™s, then a c™-l (qa + rcosar) cts, 
Ge 


: A die 
. fu = 2 log sing + coxec* a; then oe 2cot*r. 


“I 


sin 71 

-1 due * 
.Ifuses, then — ae 

dx /j—a 


_ r+ 2 
.Ifus log ( = + — =) then St eo tseey 


DL 


‘= 
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10. Ifu= (22 — a®) log = = +2 ars 
ad— a 
if 
then — = — 2 rloe” aie! 
adr “a= 


Ifuslog(l+2r4¢+2Vl+a4 2°); 


du ] 
then — ae ae 
da Vibert? 
: Le du 2 
If vu = tan~'!—-- -—; then pe cena 
l—w- dr la? 
. c ] l 
It “= sin ipa a. a ae then CE ox = ——_-—,. 
l +a da }+a4° 
< b+acosr du fa? — 
If u = cos ~!------, -—-; then -- = -- =. - 
a+ bcoss da = Fearn 
du 3 
fessin-' (3a —-.- r : Hii. = 
Ean ae eee) Oe Gia /) — 9? 
. eS du ltr4er* ei 
16. Wu s retn 's; then = Fe ee, 


Ifustan-'sinw es; 


the du ee ] 
er {1 + (sine hab a7! 





se & 


Lmpleeit Functions. 


(32.) The functions hitherto considered are supposed to be 
explicitly expressed in terme of the variable quantity involved 
and upon which its value is made to depend, But a funetior 
wu may have its value depending upon that of the variable rs 
though not expressed in any definite form, algebraical or other 
wise, and perhaps not capable of being so expressed in finite 
terms. In fact, the relation which connects together the cor: 
responding values of wu and x may be presented in the form © 
an equation, f(u, 7) = 0, f characterizing any function what. 
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ever of wu and zr. The function w is in such cases called an 
implicit function of the variable quantity z. If the equation 
S (u, r) = 0 could be solved for u in finite terms involving 2, 
the function wu would then be exhibited as an explicit function 
of 2; but, as before observed, this may or may not be possible. 
A little consideration, however, will show that the differential of 
u with respect to. 2 may be more directly obtained by taking 
the differential of the proposed equation in its original form. 

When z becomes 2 + Az, 2 becomes w+ Au, and as the 
equation f# (7,2) = U must be true for all coexistent values of 
wand «, we have f(u + dv, c+ Ar) = 0, and 

S (ut du, r+ Ar) —f(u,r) = 0, or df (ur) = 0; 
Af (ur) 


wy TYE = 0. 
Ar 


This relation will be accurately true for all values of Ar, 
and at the limit Az = 0 it gives 


df(u,z 

el = =, ordf(u,r) = 0, 
which is the differential of the proposed functional equation, 
observing that «and vr vary simultancously, wv being a function 
of r. This differential equation will be of the torm P du 


+ Qdr = 0, and it will therefore give the value of the limiting 
. du . : hace ; 
ratio 7 of the differential cocfiicient of « with respect to z, 
dx 


the same being expressed in terms of u and 2. 
vrample 1.—-Differentiate the function u when 
vi— Pa Mate st rt =U 


By differentiating the equation, we Pa 





mtr Quardr 
Qudu—Qv’ur + 3x" tae a —~ + 2ardr= 0, 
a~ +r? 
as tea 
or 2(u — A/a? + 2°) du — il aN -_ BL rdc=0; 
Ta 
; du r 








"de Var +rt 
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In this example the equation uv? — 2u s/a? or? + 2? = 0 
involves w in a quadratic, and may therefore be algebraically 
solved for u, giving u= “a? + 2? + a, which is the explicit 
form of the function wv, and its differentiation will also lead to 
the result we have just obtained. 

Example 2.—Differentiate uv when u3 — 3ur? + 223 = 0. 

The differential of the equation gives 

3u*du —3arr-du— Gurdr + 6ridr = 0, 
or 3 (u? — 2°) du — 6 (ur — r*) dr = 0; 
dus OG (ur — 2") Qar 
dr 38(u2— 2?) ater 
Example 3.—Differentiate u when zsinw — «sing = 1. 
By differentiating the equation, we have 





drsinu + rducosu — dusing — udrcos r= 0, 
or (rcos u — sin) du — (wcosa — sinu) de = 0; 


du ucosr — SInu 


dr” xrcosu — sing 





du rr — at 
4. if ui— 38aur+r5=0; then -- = —-, -—~—-. 
dx u~— as 


duo Sinu—~— ucose 


h. Ifusnme —csinu+1=0; then - = | --—-——, 
da SINT — FCOS& 








6. If e2t+ut— Qavr7 — ur = 0; 
du r Ge— a/ rim ye 
then — —_—-- 5 ape 


7 n — ()- , du 
7. If u*logu—ar=0; then de atte alga), 





w 
5. ipgetcog ete ahen Cos 
dr 2—u 


9. Ifue—(atuVi— v=; 


du & (a + u)(b?— wu?) 
hen aaa 
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Oc ee ee 
u a 





=. 


u 





then Ce _ va aoe 
dec Va —u- 


vir. Functions of Tico or more Vartables. 


(33.) Letu = f(z, ¥) denote a dayetion of two variables 
rand y. 

If instead of 2 and y varying simultancously, 2 be supposed 
to vary alone without any change in the value of y, then y will 
be treated as the svimbol of a constant quantity, and w being 
then considered as a function of «© only, its differential or 
differential coctheient will be determined by the foregoing 
methods for functions of one variable. The value so deter- 
mined, however, as it is ade to depend upon a change in the 
vine of x without any supposed change in the value of y, will 
he only partial, and will not refer to a consideration of the 
total change of wv. In order to distinguish this, the differential 


: Se du 
coeficient is usnally placed within a parenthesis; thus (5) 
bs € 


du 
— Jide the 
da 


partial differential of with respect to x, that is, supposing sr 


denotes the partial differential coctticient, and ( 


alone to change. Similarly, if y alone be supposed to vary 


. : du : 
and ws to be mvariable, ) will denote the purtial differen- 
( 


: ae du ; : ‘ 
tinl coefficient, and (5) dy the partial differential of u with 


respect to y. ‘These partial differentiations, as before observed, 
may be effected by the preceding methods for functions of a 
single variable ; first regarding vw as a function of only one 
variable x, and again as a function of only one variable y. 

The supposition of # or y varying separately, so as to 
partially differentiate the function wv, is here to be received as 
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a mere conventional hypothesis assumed for the purpose of 
more distinctly defining certain abstract analytical operations, 
to be apphed hereafter. 

Returning now to the proposed function v= f(r, y), when 
x and y respectively become c+ Ar, y + Ay, it becomes 


ut Au=f(c+ Ar, y + Ay); 


that Au = f(r + Ar, y + Ay) —Sf (2, y¥), which denotes the 
otal increment of v, or the combined effect produced on the 
alue of the function by the two imerements dv, Ay. Instead 
af conceiving the valucs of 2 and y to change simultaneously, 
we may suppose them to change successively, as the result will 
be the same in both cases. 
Thus, supposing x to become x + Ax and the value of y to 
remain unchanged, the function f(2, y) will become 
Ie ey): 
aud again, supposing, in this last function, y to become y + sy 
and to remain unchanged, it will become f(r + Ar, y + dy), 
which is the complete value of uv consequent on the changes in 
the values of r andy. The function u instead of passing at 
once to this last value is made to assuine the three values 


fru), f(a + Ary), f(e + ary y + dy), and the partial in- 
crements of win successively passing to these values are, 


I(r + ar, y) —f (4, ¥) 
= Mr, y) with respect to 7; 
f(a + Ar, y + dy) ~— f(r + Ar, y) 
= Af(x + Az, y) with respect to y: 
the sum of which gives f(r -+ as, y + dy) — f(r, y) = sy, 
the total increment of uw. 
au Af(z,y) with respect to x 
Ae Ar 


ss Ay ar 
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Hence, taking the limiting values when ar = 0, ay = 0, we 


obtain 
d if du, d 
eo Ma) t (i) = 


wes (3) dx + (in) dy. 


The differential of a function of two variables is therefore 
found by taking the sum of the partial differentials. 
(34.) Again, let «=f (c,y, z) be a function involving three 
variables 7, y, and z; then 
bu =f (r+ Ar, y + Ay, 2 + 42) —f (4, y, 2). 
But, instead of considering the values of x, y, z to change 
simultaneously, we may, as before, suppose them to change 
successively. In this way the function wv, instead of passing at 
once to the new value f(@ + Aw, y + Ay, z + Az), will be made 
to assume the four values f(a, y, z), f(4 + Az, y, 2), 
J (a t+ Az, y + Ay, z), f(t + Ax, y + Ay, z + Az), 
and the partial increments of u in successively passing to these 
values will be 
S(a@ + 2, y, 2) —f (a, y, 2) 
= Af (sr, y, 2) with respect to zr; 
S(t + dr, y + dy, z) — f(r + dx, y, =) 
= Af(r + Ar, y, z) with respect to y; 
F(z + dr, y + dy, 2 + ar) —f (2 + Ar, y + Ay, =) 
== Af(r + Ar, y + Ay, =) with respect to z: 
the sum of which gives 
S(= + ds, y + dy, z+ d2) —S(s, y, 2) = du, 
the total increment of w. 


, au af (zs, y, 2) with respect to s 


Ar foe y 
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Af (r + Ar,y,z) with respect toy Ay 


a Ay Ar 


re Af (c+ Ar, y + Ay, z) with respect to 2 Az 

Az ‘ar 
Hence, proceeding to the limiting values when Ar=0, Ay =0, 
As = (), we have 


- a) + a) at + “*) a 
a= (Z)+ +(f dc’ 
d if 
* @i (5) a dr + ( 7) dy + o dz. 


The differential of a function of three variables is therefore 
vbtained by taking the sum of the partial differentials ; and 
this principle evidently extends to functions of any number of 
variables. 

Lrample \.— If u=wvlogy; then supposing x only to vary 
we have 

r 


Se eee (3 
(5 ogy; and supposing y only to vary, ae 
*, du = (logy) dv + () dy 

y 


Example 2.—Ifu= r+ 3ary + y; 
lu du 
t] LY ( poraras ian Mites —_— 3 9 ): 
cen (i) = 3 + ay), CG.) (y? + an); 


*, du = 3(r? + ay) dr +3 (y? + az) dy. 


Tt 
Example 3.—lf u = ea 


t) (j)= (F)= oes 
i (© ‘ or dy e+ W ‘i 


AL eat 2 
oS Ty)? 


Cc 
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4. Ifu=erty+ Vr? +y?; 


x y 
then du = (1 Gl, 5) ae + ( + aa) 
do. Ifu=av¥; then du = (yz¥—!) dx + (29 loge) dy. 


6. fusary Vr? +y?; 
(22° + y*)y dc + (2° + 2y*)ady 


then du = ey 
a. Iu then dy = (my dr —nady). 


s. Ifu=coszrsiny + sinzcosy; 
then du = (dr + dy) (cos xr cosy — sinrsiny). 
9, Ifusrva? + yi 4+ yvb?—2'; then 


Ci (vai Fy Tet 3) ae 


ry ~~. 
+ (glen + VEEH) 
Va + y? 
10. Ifwsaryz; thendu>yzdr+zrdy + rydz. 
ll. Iifu=eryt+tyrst+er; 
then du = (y + 2)dxe + (2 + cr) dy + (x + y) dz. 


Dive = tere, 
ry 





” n t. 8) ” d od nm dz 
GA Pere) Fer 
then du = — ——-——_—--—- -- - a 


rys re +23 
13. Ifu= vi; 
°s—Tf 


then due (Dart &— dy + yds 
(<< — =)’ 
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CHAPTER III. 


SUCCESSIVE DIFFERENTIATION, 
1. Functions of One Variable. 


(35.) By differentiating a function v= fx, of a variable 
quantity 2, it has been shown that the differential coeflicient 
du Sa be another function fr, and the methods of deter- 
ak 

mining it have been established in the last Chapter. By 
similarly differentiating this new function f'x so as to obtain 
its differential cocthcient denoted by f"r, this is called the 
second differential cocficient of the origimal function fr. In 
like manner if we differentiate fx, its differential coeflicient 
fl'x is called the third differential coefficient of the function 
fx; and, provided the variable quantity 2 does not disappear 
frum these functions, this operation may evidently be repeated 
to any order of differentiation. This continued process. is 
called successire differentiation, aud it is indicated by the 
following relations : 


di 
frat 


(*) 
_atle) 1) Mee) 
fr an 


| ae Bee CUO. 
d 


wT 


which may also be thus pane 


dt py de ay dd deg, 
(2a Pee St ae 


According to Lagrange, fr is the primitive function, and 
S's, fle, fz, &c., thus determined, are respectively called 
the first, second, third, &c. derived functions.—See art. (11). 
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Although in the original idea of differentiation as founded 
on the theory of limits, a differential can have only a relative 
signification, yet, when separately considered as an infini- 
tesimal change of the variable, it may in analytical calculations 
be regarded and operated upon as an indeterminate quantity, 
the value of which is only appreciable when it is compared 
with other quantities of the same order or kind. 


t 
Thus the differentiation f'r = = merely defines the value 


of the ultimate ratio of two infinitesimal clements du and dz, 
and, in other respects, we are at liberty to assign any law 
whatever to the separate values of these clements as depending 
upon 2, We might suppose the values of du and dr to be 
each of them different for different values of z, so as to change 
when 2 changes. It will, however, conveniently simplify our 
notation if 7 be taken as an independent variable; that is, if 
we suppose the infinitesimal increment dr to have the same 
fixed value for all values of w, so as to admit of being treated 
asaconustant. In this ease ris tacitly supposed to increase 
by equal infinitesimal increments dr, and dz is thus independent 
ot the value of vy but the value of du = dx f'r will evidently 
depend upon that of a and be different for different values of 
r. WTeuce the reason why is in such case specially called 
the independent variable ; also as the ivariable clement dx is 
to be regarded as a constant in cach differentiation, the fore- 


going relations obviously become 


du d(du) .,,, ate {d (du) } 
flip, f” ee ,& 
os dx La da i da . 


Or, in accordance with the general index law, these are more 
conveniently written 


= w dl? 4 
yr ee eee the , ke. 
» flr= Pe a3 


du d*u d3u 


And thus the symbols — Se ea Xe. represent the first, 
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econd, third, &c. differential coefficients of uw with respect to 
>; or separately considering the numerators and denominators, 
tu, d-u, d?u, &e. denote the first, second, third, &e. dif- 
erentials of « supposing dr to be constant, and dr, dr*, dx’, 
ke. as before, indicate dz, (dr)?, (dr)*, &c. or powers of de. 


Example 1. Let w= 2"; then a =nzr"-), 





da 
2 5 
d-u d°u — 
ee (7 — 1) "73, is (2 — 1)(n — 2Q)a"-', Se., 
du 
=n(rn—Il){a—2)(n—3)..... 1 1.2.38...04. 
dx” 
Ev. 2. Let u = e*; then by (26), 
du : diu : ad" 2 
—_— =— e corer ss, = e eo + © @ © ers = . 
dr > dyr* : da’ 
: du - Tee eet a us 
Ev, 3. Let uw cosa; then Lem Sina = cos (2 +} 
Cet - 
ry . 
d-u ue 
de? = — cosr = COs (« + =), 
oe ) 
Bu ; 3x ; 
3,5 = Sine = cos 5 re AS a 
ce 2 
d™ ni 
dr” = COs [Ir + mt . 
Er. 4. Let u= e* cosa; then 
du ; ; 
5 as ef cosr — ¢* sina = e* (cosr — sing) 
x 


= T 
seo! 2 OF COS (« 3 ) 
du = n . “)I 
——s = le? cos{r+-)J—sn(r+ a 
dr? 5 | 4 


Qn 
= (</2)? e7 COS (= a =") 


&ce. e. 
du 


Rot ee 
aoa = V2) e con (e+ 7) 
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3 
Er. 5. Wueri+ar?4+b2+c; then a= 1.2.3. 
ha 


Er. 6. fussing; then on = sin (2 + ea 


r 2) 
n 
Er. 7. Wuse™*; then ide = m"e™, 
nM 


d 


Er. s8. fu =are*; then na = («4 + nr) e?. 


Le. 9. fu etsing; 


I" no. 
then {2 = (ym orn (, nS 
ian (V/2)" e sin (« + 7 ) 
} ‘he | Paige arte 
Ex. 10. Ifux 7 ie then ii Re oe So Sate 
l—@r da" (L—a)rtt 


m1. Changing of the Independent Variable. 


(36.) When an expression involving two variables 2, y and 
the successive differential coefficients has been arrived at on 
the supposition that one of the variables is independent, it is 
sometimes reqmred to transfor it inte its equivalent when 
the other variable is independent. This process is called 
changing the independent variable, and it is accomplished by 
replacing the second and higher differential coefficients by 
their complete values supposing no independent variable to be 
assumed, and afterwards introducing whatever new condition 
may be necessary. 


eo diy dt ‘ 

Thus if ne “2 &e. have been ealeulated with respect to 
da 

ras an independent variable, to replace these coefficients by 

the general values when zis not independent, and therefore dr 


not constant, we shall have, art. (21), 


d dy 
d?y dr ze d?y dr — d?rdy 


dr# dr dz? 
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ey _) 


= es — Brdy)dr — 3(d*y de — daxdy)d'z 
— dr 3 
&e. Ke. &e. 


By substituting these values in place oe ie a a J) &e. we shall 
zr 


obtain the corresponding expression ae neither 2 nor y is 

supposed to be an independent variable. If y is required to 

be an independent variable in the new expression, we must 

make d?7y = 0, dy = 0, &c., in which case the equivalent. 

will be 

dy da dy 
c= 





dar drs? 

dey — 3(d*r)? dy — d®x cy de 
7 aaa adalle 
&e. Ke. 


hy the substitution of whieh the independent variable will be 
at once changed from to y. 


tin. Functions of Two or more Variahles. 


(37.) In art. (33) it has been shown that the total dif- 
ferential of a function of two yvarinbles is obtained by taking 
the sum of the partial differentials, supposing cach of them to 
vary alone. That is, if u = f(r, 7), we have 


a= (a)ue+(§)4 


As the partial differential cocfficients (Z) (7) are also fane- 
we} \dy 
tions of the two variables 7, y, it is evident that the value of du 


will admit of being differentiated again in a similar manner so 
as to obtain d?u, and that this operation may be repeated up to 
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any required order of differentiation. To exhibit the results 
of these processes it will be requisite to extend our notation. 
When a function wu is successively differentiated with respect 
to x, considered as an independent variable, the results, 
according to the notation of art. (35), are thus indicated, 


ao 3 
(i) (2 i) (5) &e. &e. 
Lr dr 


The same with respect to y are 


(2) (2). (G2) bea 
dy dy* dy” 


the brackets indicating, as in art. (33), that the derived func- 
tions are only partial. 

But we may differentiate, in succession, sometimes with 
respect to one variable and sometimes another, in which cases 
the notation usually adopted is as follows : 


a Gar is indicated by (—*) 
dir \dy dla dy 


4 
a xis Us is indicated by ~) 
da da \ady dc* dy 
&e. 


where the numerator shows how many differentiations have 
been taken, and the denominator shows the variables employed 
in the reverse order of the operations. We proceed to show 
that the resulting valucs of these successive partial derived 
functions are independent of the order in which the variables 
are supposed to change. 

The operation of differentiating a function ¢(r) is defined 
by the relation 


dpe) | ole + dr) — (2) 
we or Fo pl) = FEED TPL), 


By applying this to the function v= f(s, y), first with 
respect to 2 and then with respect to y, we have 
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(Z)= _ f(r + dry) — f(x, y) 


dr 
(*) = Sry + dy) —flay y), 
dy dy 


and by again applving the same principle to these functions, 
we get 


iy (ze) = 


S(t +dr,y + dy) — Flay + dy) —fletdry) +f) 
dx dy 


dx = (G)= a 


F(a + dry + du) — flr + dry) —flrvy + dy) + f(ry) 
dar dy : 


Hence, as these expressions are alike, we have 


d n) _ d yi 

dy dr} dar dy 

(; d? wt) = ( s+) 
dy dr dar dy 


This property is true when w is a function of any number of 
variables, because when ¢ and y alone vary, the other variables 
only enter in the same manncr as constants, and as regards the 
operations performed, u may therefore be considered as a 
function of only two variables. fence it follows that in 
calculating partial differential coefficients we may always 
interchange at pleasure the order in which the several dif- 
ferentiations are performed, without altering the results. 
Thus when « = f(z, y), we have also 


we) = (i) (ts) = (et): 
dy dr” dx? dy dy?dt} ~~ \drdy?]’ 


and generally, when w is a function of two variables, 
co 


that is, 
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dtt+ty drtsy 
(Grass) = (aera) 


ad drtty artstly AvTtsy drtstiy 
dr (Grae) = (Gerrae 7 dy 5 (aera ” ly” :) = (a an) 
Example \. Letu=arsiny + ysinz; then 


(4 = siny + GEN nz; 
rs aan y ycos,z, dy = rcosy + sing; 


d7u aru 
iy oP = cosy + cosa, leds = cosy + cosa, 
which two results are identical. 
Er. 2. Let w= 20%y8 + xty; then 


du 
dr ——---—. } = 12 (r? 2). 
Ce a) = (4 dy “)= dx dr a) 12 (2° + y*) 


(38.) The general property established in the last article 
will assist us in the successive differentiation of a function of 
two or more vanables. Let «= f(r, y), a function of two 
variables ; then, art. (33), its first complete differential is 


Dias (3) as + (3) F 
dy 


Tn proceeding to the next differentiation it must be observed 


dt 
that the coefficients (7 “). (5 i) are generally to be considered 


as functions of both variables, and to separately admit of being 
differentiated in the same manner as the original function w, 
by adding together the partial differentials. Thus we have 


du du du 
(Gs) = a(az) +e G)Y 
d-u dx 
=(3) as + (Fa) ay 
du 
é a= (7G) Ace Je 
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d7u 
=(i7 dy) “7 + (jy) ev 


Again, if we adopt the principle of general differentiation, 
and suppose dz and dy to be variable, we shall have, art. (19), 


£{ (te ano 2) + (Ber 
£{(a)} =ay- (tt) (B)e 


The sum of the left-hand members of these is the differen- 
tial of the value of du, and is therefore equal to d? a. TWence, 
adding together these two equations and substituting the 


. 1u { : 
preceding values of d “), d{ ©"), we obtain 
dr dy 


d-u acu dau 
Lee bier 94 0(0" Va Oo ae 
d-u = Ce) da- + (i) drdy + G-) dy 
du\ ., du\ ., 
+(S)a Fg +(G)d y. 


The process of differentiation may be successively carried on 
to higher orders in precisely the same manner, so as to deter- 
mine general expressions for d’u, dtu, Xe.; but as the 





formule for the higher orders become rather cumbrous and 
are seldom required, it will not be necessary to give any of 
them here. 

If the variables x and y are independent of each other, and 
their values admit of being connected by a relation of the 
form y = ar + 3, so that we may consider both of them to 
increase by constant increments ; then dr and dy =adxr may be 
both supposed to be invariable. On this hypothesis, d?z = 0, 
&c. and d*y = 0, &c. and the expressions become 


u=f(z,y), 
du du 
da= (Zz) ee + (FZ) 
d*u d?y d*y 
Bo a Re 9 
d*u (F) dx? + 2 (sea) a dy + (53) dy’, 


&e. &c. &c. 
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Here the numerical coefficients will be found to observe the 
same law as those of the binomial theorem; and the ath 
differential may be put down as follows : 


n — d"u _ 
d w= (TS s) dae +n (55 a =a) Idy 


n(n —1) d”u oe an) ay. 
e 1.2 (soesna) ae" dy”. + (FS 


The successive differentiations of a function of any number 
of variables may be determined in the same way as the pre- 
ceding. Let «= f(z, y, <) be a function of three independent 
variables, and suppose y = az + 8, z= a'z + f', 50 that 2, y 
and z may severally increase by constant increments ; then we 
find 


u=f(r,y,2), 

du du du 
“=G =) as + 7 aay + (7) 4s 
com St) (Gp) (Ee 


at (fs .) dy dz + 2(4 — )ards +2 (jay) dey, 


&e. &e. &e. 
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CITAPTER IV. 


EXPANSION OF FUNCTIONS. 
1. Functions of One Fariable. 


(39.) Let «= f(r) denote a function of x, and, 4 denoting 
a finite quantity, ict the binomial function /(£ + 4) when 
expanded in terms involving the integral powers of A be 
supposed to be 
f(a +h) =S(x) + PA + Qa? + RA? + Be, 
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in which P, Q, R, &c. are new functions of x to be determined 
from f(r). It has been shown, art. (6), that the coefficient 
P of the second term of this development is the differential 
coefficient of the function f(r), and is therefore to be obtained 
at once by differentiation. The other coefficients Q, R, &c. 
may be similarly determined by means of successive differen- 
tiation. Thus, by differentiating successively the above form 
of expansion, we get the following equations : 


f(etA=P+2Qh+ BRAI+ &. 


* 
f(a +h) = L23R + &e. 
&ec. &e. 


As these must be true for al! values of 4, by supposing the 
coefficients P, Q, R, &c. to be fimite in value, and making 
k = 0, we obtain, 


S'(#) =P, JO) = 1; f"(r) = 1.2.3 R, &e. &e.; 


—pee” pe S02) ga (ee, oe 
Bre ate Rey Te ag eee 
Ilence the expansion of f(r + A) is, 
h he 
Seth =f(2)+f@)7 +L i + f"(2) a roy + &e- 


du h d*u hh? dy }3 
eT ft gee de a 
which is Taylor’s theorem, and is one of considcrable import- 
ance. 

In deducing it we have in the first place assumed without 
proof that the function is capable of being developed in the 
proposed form. The mere fact of obtaining an intelligible 
result will, however, be sufficient to establish the truth of this 
supposition. 

We have also necessarily assumed that all the coefficients 
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P, Q, R, &c. should be finite, as the reasoning evidently ceases 
to be conclusive when any of these coefficients become infinite 
in value. When one of these coefficients becomes infinite in 
value, we shall find that all the coefficients which succeed it 
will also be infinite in value. Whenever this happens, which 
can only be in particular cases and for particular values of z, 
Taylor's theorem is commonly said to fai; but it may in 
such cases be more properly said to be rnapplicable, in conse- 
quence of the impossibility of exhibiting the complete expan- 
sion of the given function in the required form for that par- 
ticular value of z. We shall hereafter give a more satisfactory 
investigation of the development in a modified form, so as to 
obviate any want of generality or of logical accuracy that 
would otherwise be experienced in the many important appli- 
cations of this celebrated theorem 
(40.) By making z = 0, Taylor's theorem becomes 


h2 3 
FH) =f) + FO FF POTS +S") chs + Be. 


Or, substituting x for 4, 


8 
ie &e., 


FQ) =fM FSO 7 + LO) F5 + FO 55 


’ 


which is generally known as ‘ Maclaurin’s theorem,” and is 
useful for the expansion of functions in powers of the variable. 
Professor De Morgan has observed, that Maclaurin was 
anticipated in the use of this theorem, and it has in consequence 
been latterly called “Stirling’s theorem ;°’ but of this it may 
be remarked, that it is an obvious and very easily deduced 
particular case of Taylor's theorem, of still earlier date; being, 
in fact, merely the development of f(x) considered as a 
binomial function /(0 + 2). 


11. Theorems which Limit the Values of Functions. 


(41.) Let f(r), f(a + &) be two values of a function which 
varies continuously between + and s +4; then if any value of 
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x between sand « + / be substituted in the proposed function, 
the result will be an intermediate function. For example, the 


functions f(r +3), f(@+4h),f (« + = h) are all 


intermediate functions with respect to f(r) and f(2 + #); but 
it does not necessarily follow that their values are arithmeti- 
cally intermediate between f(r) and f(a + A) unless the 
function betwgen these limits either continually increases or 
continually detreases. If, however, x be supposed to vary 
continuously and to take every possible value from a toa + 4, 
and V, » denote respectively the greatest and Teast values of 
the function between those limits, then the value of every 
intermediate function will obviously be comprised between 
V and ». 

(42.) When a variable x takes a progressive values ty, fq, 
Pyeee ee Mm, let the corresponding values of a function u 
=f(r) be denoted by w,,ujou, se... ums then af the 
function be continuous in value from wv, to a,, we shall have 


le <a ae) ae ee + oy, T= OM yn 


where 6 is some arithmetical value between zero and unity, go 
that the value of dm is between | and m, and v,, is a function 
of x intermediate with respect tow, and ayn. 

Let V, r denote the greatest and least values of the function 
nu when zis supposed to pass continuously through every value 
from 2, to z,, 30 that 7), va, u, . 2-6. wm are severally 
comprised between them, that is, less than V and greater than 
r; also let the sum of these m functions be denoted by m(u), 
then 


V+V+V &c. tomterms =mV .....()) 
U, tuUatuy 6.6.2... +, = m(u)..... (2) 
v +v +o &c.tomterms =mv ..... (3). 
On inspecting these we observe that the terms of (2) are 


severally less than the corresponding terms of (1) and greater 
than the corresponding terms of (3), and therefore the total 
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value of (2) is less than that of (1) and greater than that of 
(3). That is, the value of (uw) is comprised between V 
and v, and is therefore a value of the function between these 
values. lence, as V and v are each intermediate with respect 
tou, and uw, (w) must necessarily be the value of an inter- 
mediate function with respect to w, and um, and may therefore 
be represented by wom, 6 expressing a numerical value between 
zero and unity. | 

It will be observed that the basis of this prot is the evident 
proposition that when, with respect to certain functional 
limits, a value is arithmetically intermediate it must also be 
functionally intermediate, provided that the function is con- 
tinuous between the stated limits. 

(43.) Let f(r) be a function of r, continuous and finite 
from 0 to z, and which vanishes when z = 0; then will 


SJ (x) = rf'(62), 
where 6 is some arithmetical value between zero and unity. 
Suppose x to be divided into a number (m) of parts, each 
equal to dr, so that mdr = 7, the number m being indefinitely 
great and dr indefinitely small. Then, according to the first 
principle of differentiation, 


S(O + dr) — f (0) 


dr =e AY) 

S (dr + dr) — f (dr) ye 
See er =f’ (dz) 
AG ciel lame Bnd = f'(2dz) 
S(8dr + dr) — —f(sdr = f'(3dr) 

dr 

&e. Ac. 
tates Ae he =f’ {(m —1) dz}. 


Hence, observing that mdr = +z, the sum of these equations, 
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according to (42), gives 


S(t) — f(t) —f (0) _ Bz mf'(6x); 


or, since f (U0) = 0, 
S (2) = mdr f'(6r) = rf" (Or). 
Cor. If a function f(r) be continuous in value from 0 to sr, 


and also vanishes at cach of these limits, so that /(0) = 0, 
/(e) = 0; then, by the preceding theorem, 
2 f(r) =f (2) =0; 
. f' (Or) = 0. 

That is, if f(z) vanishes at both of the values 0 andr, the 
derived function or differential coefticient (2) will vanish at 
6r, some value between 0 and wx. 

(44.) If f(A) a function of A together with its first 2 derived 
functions be finite and continuous from 0 to 4; and if more- 
over the function and the first 2 — 1 of these derived funetions 
severally vanish when 4 = 0; then 


n 


h 
$0) = 4 Ss 


where 6 is some positive arithmetical value less than unity. 
Let A be supposed to be constant and & variable, and 
ASSUINe 


F(a) =A" f(a) ~ rf (hk). 

Then, since F(r) vanishes when zc = 0 and r = 4, it follows 

from the corollary to (43), that the derived function 
F(x) = he y'(2) — maf (A) 

will vanish when 2=6,h=h,, where h, is some value 
between 0 and &. But since, by hypothesis, (0) = 0, this 
derived function F(z) also vanishes when 2=0. Hence 
again, as the function I(r) vanishes when z= 0 and r= A&,, 
it follows from the same corollary, that its derived function 


F'(2) = An f'"(2) — n(n —1) "2 f (A) 
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will vanish when 2 = /,, some value between 0 andA,. But 
since, by hypothesis, /”(0) = 0, this function F(z)’ also 
vanishes when r= 0. Tence, as before, 
F"(c) = h*f'"'(2) — n(n—1) (n—2) 2*-8f (A) 
will vanish when «= A,, some value between 0 and /,. 
By pursuing this process we shall evidently find that 
F(ni(r) = A") (2) — n(n—1)(n—2).... Uf (A) 


vanishes when x = A,, some value between 0 and Ay_;. That 
is, substituting for 2 this last value, 


An fim’ (h,) —1.2.3....0f(h) = 0; 
2 I) = yy I) 
| eo ee 
where A, is some value between 0 and A, which may therefore 


be designated by 64, 6 being an arithmetical value between 
zero and unity. Hence we have 





Avs) 


a ae 
fled Rees US wean 


which is a further extension of the theorem of art. (43). 
Since A >A, >A, >A, ee. An, >h,, it follows that as the 


order n advauces, the value of 4,, or of @,, diminishes. 
* 


rt. Limitations to Taylor's Theorem. 


(45.) Tet RU) be a function of A which represents the 
sum of all the terms after the first in the expansion of the 
binomial function f(2 + A); that is, let 


J (2+ hy =f(z) + RCA), 


and suppose A alone to be variable ; then the values of R(4) 
and its differential coefficient. or derived function R’(/) will be 


R(A) =f(2 + &) — f(z) 
Ri(A) =f'"(2 + A). 


Therefore as the value of R(2) vanishes when A = 0, if the 
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function f(z) be continuous and finite from x to z+ A, we 
have by the theorem of art. (43), or the more general theorem 
of art. (44), 

R(k) = AR'(6A) = Af'(e + OA), 


the value of R'(6h) being expressed by substituting 64 for A 
in the value of R’(A) ; 


wo K(c th =f ir) taf'(ct Oh) or ccvees (1), 
which is the development made complete in two terms. 

Let now R(A) be a function of # which represents the sum 
of all the terms after the fro first in the development of the 
binomial function f(c + 4); that is, as suggested by equation 
(1), let 

firthy=fe + hf'(r) + RCA), 
and, as before, suppose A alone to be variable; then the values 
of R(A) and its derived functions will be 


Rik) = f(x +h) —fle) — hf (2) 
RA) =f'e th) —f'W) 
R"(k) = f"(e@ +h). 
Therefore as the values of R(A), RA) both vanish when 


k= 0, if f(r), J’ (ec) be continuous and finite from 2 to 2 + 4, 
we have by the theorem of art. (11) 


1? My 


12 
] 


SPA) HS (2) Fh (2) tes f"le $ Oh) ee. (2), 





. 


which is the development when made complete in three terms. 

Again, let R(A) represent the sum of all the terms succeed- 
ing the ¢Aree first in the development of f(2 + A); that is, as 
suggested by cquation (2), let 


Set M=Sey tasey + Mpa) + RO); 


then the values of R(A) and its derived functions will be 
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RA) =fe +8) —S@)—I'@) — Sr" 
RW) =f +h) —f") —Af"@ 

RM) =S"(e +) — Fe) 

R'(A) = f(z + A). 


Hence, as the values of R(A), RCA), R"(A) severally vanish 
when 2 = 0, if f(r), f'(r), f"(x) be continuous and finite in 
value from 7 to r +A, we have by the same theorem, art. 


(44), 


R(t) = RC On) = ger h) ; 
CD ara sar ( . (« + 6h); 
~ fleet hy = f(a) + hfe) + | i (a) 


h3 
+ jog/ + 6h) piles by eye (3), 


which is the development completed in four terms. 

In hke manner, so long as the functions are continuous and 
finite in value, may the binomial function f(¢ + 4) be com- 
pletely exhibited in any number of terms. Thus, let R(A) be 
a function of A which expresses the exact residuc of the 
development after the firsé n terms, so that 


h. ho, AS 
fet hN=S+ 7S) + GSO + paQl’"O 


An-} 


eee eae + re > aT oe) fe R(A). 
Then the values of R(4%) and its derived functions will be 
RAY=f(z +4) -—fS (2) — Se * (Oe at 


ae 
~ Tas vale ®) 
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2 
RW=Le+)-f)-trw-5rw.. 


Cre, 2 


7 Tas Tae) 


i u ' h gh 
R'(h) =f" (2 + hk) —f'"(r) — SW) cee 
ii a~li¢g p 
Poe. cnear 
&e. &e. Rae 


RHPA) = OMe ty — SPH) =F fomev ay 
RDA) = Ve + h) — fo“) 
ROA) =e th 

Therefore, when & vanishes, 

R(O) = 0, R(O) = 0, R'(0) = 0.000006. R#-H(0) = 0; 
and hence if f(r), J'(2), J’(a) . 0. T(r) are severally 
continuous and finite in value from x to r+ A, the function 
R(A) fulfils the conditions of the theorem of art. (411), which 
gives 


A” Am 
R(A) a Rive(@h) = p33) eee (r+ AA). 


The development in Taylor’s series, sb a complete in 
n-+1 terms is ia 


Sir th =f(r) + ~ fa) + fe) + a di dapleorciae 
hn- hn 
+ af () + py SO EF Oh) eee (n), 


where 6 is some positive numerical quantity, the value of which 
is undetermined further than that it is contained between the 
limits of zero and unity. We are hereby enabled to affix 
corresponding ‘:nits to the completion of Taylor's series after 
any number ef terms; but it must be remembered, art. (11), 
that the vane of f°V(r + 6h), though functionally inter- 
mediate, is not necessarily contained arithmetically between 
S'™(2) and fi (2 +h). Let V and v denote the greatest and 
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least values of £@(r) which occur from z to z + &, then we 
conclude that, by stopping at the zth term, the final correction, 
to make the value of the development ezact, will always be 


nt 


h 
comprised between j9 > a and , 


This formula is pe s cee to Taylor’s theorem, 
and it should be remembered that the conditions on which it 
depends arc, that the »x+ 1 functions f(r), f(r), f"(2), 
FG) eaawae f'™(x) must be severally continuous and finite 
in value between the limits z and 2+ h. It is not affected 
by any of the subsequent functions fi" +%(2), fort? (x), 
&c. becoming discontinuous or infinite, aad it is true when 
stopped at any number of terms, provided only that the 


functions are so far continuous and finite. 
have 


ce anager 


Thus we may 
h t 
Pet W=S(r) + FF" e + 40) 


=sy ttre) t+ Sree tom 





h ht... - 
=s+ 5 set ye) t ern + 000, 
&c. &c. &e. 


which equations admit of being made exact by values of 6,, 
4,, 6;,, &e., cach less than unity, so that 2+ 64 is in every 
case comprised between the limits z and «+ 4. By equating 
each of these values of f(2 + 4) with the next, we deduce the 


following relations, 
h 
f(e + OM) =P) + 5S" + O04), 
h 
Silla + 6,4) =f" (2) + fe + 6,h), 
&c. &e. &e. 
FO (f+ Opark) =fO-Y (2) +2 f(@ + On) 5 


and from these we infer that, when & is small, 
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1 
6,=}, 6, =}, O65 = 4.66. On = 
ind they will seldom in any case differ much from these values. 
(46.) By making r = 0 in the formula (x), Taylor's theorem 
mith limits becomes 


F(A) = f(0) + £(0) Sep * £'(0) + af Ota: 


a _f (Bh) 


ome ees 


or, substituting 2 for A, 
Po. rg. ro 
Se) = JO) + , £0) + sro) tral (OO) ences 


ae 
Tie sa 


and this equation, which is necessarily exact for some value of 

é less than unity, is the corresponding limitation of the theorem 

of Maclaurin or Stirling. The conditions essential to this 

theorem are, that the functions f(r), f(x), f(r) 2.1... 

f'™(2) should be continuous and finite in value from 0 to 2. 
This theorem may also be put under the form 


+2 =), + zr (7 “) 4. re du 
eaee dr), da Res\iefa 


re “du 
+ ali. 


1.2...n\der 


1v. Functions of Two or more Fariables. 


(47.) Let u = F (2, y) be a function of two variables, and 
let it be required to expand F(z + A, y + &) in powers of 
Aand &. Take k= ah and put 

U=F(rthy th =F(rt+hy tah). 

Then, by supposing A alone to vary, U may be considered as 
a function of one variable A, and expanded in powers of A by 
Stirling's theorem, art. (46). When A becomes A + dh, the 
function U becomes F (x + 4 + dh, y + ah + adh), and this 
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form is identically the same as if we had supposed z to become 
z+ dh and y to become y + adh. Therefore, substituting 
dh for dz and adh for dy, in the formula 


dU dU 
dU = (=) dz + (F,) 


we find the differential of U = F(x + 4, y + ah), with respect 
to h, to be 


J 
d= G; jah + a(5 ah 
dU dU dU 
a= (=) i “(5,) oreo (1). 


, 1U ‘ 
As this value of a must be a function of r + A, y + ah, it 


may evidently be again differentiated by applying to it the 
same formula (1). Thus 


d dU fd at 4 d an) 
dh dh (i, i) “\ dy dh 
; ‘ ; CS e 
that is, operating on the preeeding value of a indicated on 


the nght hand of this equation, 


PU d?U d* i) x (5 a 
aay 2a(- : (2). 
Te =(Gs) + ) + “(5 ie Nae = 


In the same way, treating this as another function of r + 4, 
y +a, and again employing the formula (1), the process may 
be carried to any order of differentiation ; and we shall obtain 


generally 

an U dU ) n(n—1) ,f a7U 
Sane rrereea erie Mie cuiawer emcee We ere, 
dhe =(F0) + dr*—' du 2 ia) 
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in which the numerical coefficients are those of the expansion 
of (1 + 2)". 
Now, by Stirling's theorem with limits, art. (46), we have 


: hk f/adU A? (d?U 
U = Up + i(Z), + ia (Gar), pte es pate ae ae de 
Go BE aie) 
eh 


in which expansion the function U and its differential co- 
efficients are the values when A = 0), excepting the last, in 
which A takes the value 64. But when 2 = 0, fimetions of 
«+h, y+ ah become corresponding functions of z, y, and 
U, and its differential cocthcients with respect to r and y 
become the same as if the function wv had been employed ; also 
when & becomes 6A, functions of r+ h, y + ah become 
corresponding functions of x + 64, y + ah. Hence substi- 
tuting the values according to the preceding expressions (1), 
(2),.....(n), and observing these transformations, we have 
‘for U the following development : 


U=F(thytah) = 
(2) +(8)} 
u+ 1 de a dy 
h? ‘ du “ @u\ | ofdru \ 
T 72 (=) 7 2a( 7, i) ie (5) 


Ah" du 4 dd" ) 
tis a (ES) no (arn ady 


n(n—1) , d"u 
is oem ientdys) 


E ay) 
ce ee eee Fa Ge ys son, 


the value of the term exhibited in the last three lines being 
taken when x and y become z + 6A, y + 6ah, where 6 <1. 
D 
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By substituting & in place of its value ak, the formula 
becomes 


U=Fethy+h= 


=+4(Z)+4(5) 

1 o (d>u d?x (aru } 
+ie tt gat) + 2ae(e) + (53) 
+ . Ta) tat k( oo Ta) 

12...09n dz*-idy 


+ 22S ia d"u ») 


dz™—2dy? 
a” 
Bote. ete + kn (= } r+0h 
y" yt+0k 


(48.) In the formula just determined make z= 0, y= 0, 
and afterwards change A into x and & into y; then 


ne +9(F a) 
eam MOY ieitial Bliss 9( aru 
+12 342 (=), = 229 (aa), ng ao} 


eo 8© «© @© e#« © #® © 8 & @ 8 8 @ 


ert al a ) tay Zo) 


i] d” u 
eee ee + Yy (5 i) \ a 
where we have to make z, y each = 0 in the several functions, 
except in the term which occupies the last two lines, where they 
are to be replaced by 62, dy, 6 being < 1. 


Note.—It may here be remarked with respect to expansions 
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generally, that if the ath or limiting term decreases without 
limit as ” increases without limit, the development may be 
then continued without introducing any limiting term. 

(49.) If in Taylor's theorem we make 4 = dz, it becomes 


A (2) | a* f(z) ea ©) 





Set dy=f(s) +--+ -73—7 + + &e. 
that is, ifu = f(z), 
Uas(etdsyaut Sy oy oe 





To t a3 


This formula represents in a simple form the most general 
theory of expansion, and may be extended to the expansion of 
a function of any number of variables, under the following 
general enunciation : 

*Tetu=f(s, y, <, &c.) be a function of any number of 
variables, and let dr, dy, dz, &c. denote arbitrary increments of 
the respective variables. 

Suppose the function 


U=f(r + dr, y + dy, + 82, &c.) 


to be partly expanded, and denote by $u the terms which 
involve the first order of the increments 8x, dy, dz, Kc. 

Then 2 + 37, y + 8y, 2 + 82, &e. bemg substituted for 
x,y, 2, &c. in the value of de and the result again partly 
expanded, denote by 8?u the terms which involve the second 
order of the increments. 

And again, the same substitutions being made in 87, and 
the result expanded, denote by 8% the terms which involve 
the third order of the increments, &c., &c. 

Then will 

dus S*u b3u 
a a a Tag t Sees 
and the values of du, 3°u, 35v, &c. may be determined by 
successively differentiating the function u = f(z, y, 2, &c.) on 


* This theorem was first announced by the author in the Appendix to 
the ‘Gentleman's Diary’ for the year 1835. 
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the supposition that dr, dy, dz, &c. do not change, only 
writing dz, dy, dz, &c. in place of dr, dy, dz, &c.; also the 
series may be stopped at pleasure by substituting «+ 6 dz, 
y + Ody, z+ 682, &c. for z, y, z, &c. in the last term, 
@ being <1. 

By inaking 2, y, z, &c. severally = 0, and writing z, y, z, &c. 
in place of dz, dy, 8z, &c., the result will be the expansion of 
the function «= f(z, y, z, &c.) in powers of the variables. 

The preceding developments may all be deduced from this 


gencral theorem. 


Examples. 
Sxpand f(z + 4) = («4 + 4)" by Taylor’s theorem. 
Since f(r) = 2", we have by successive differentiation 
Sf'(2) = arr), S'(x) = n(n —1) 2873, 
SJ "(2) = n(n — 1) (2 — 2) 27-4, &e. 


Ilence, by the theorem, art. (39), 


(c+ A)" = r* + - aL, a2 ae ) r"—3 3 


—] 
pees apne = 2) pn-343 + &e., 


which is the formula of the binomial theorem. 


2. Expand log (1 + 2). 
Here f(r) = log z, and by differentiation 


figs feysaies, SG H1de=tee. 


Therefore, by the theorem, 


h? hs 


h 
S (2 + h) = log (2 + A) = log (4) + = — + 353 — &e. 


223 
which is divergent aud inapplicable when z < A. 

If we employ the theorem with the limitations, art. (45), 
we shall obtain 


h 
log (x 4- A) = log (4) a reeeragy ery" 
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Ae 

~ 2(2 + 6A)?’ 

which expressions will be strictly accurate with values of 6 

between the limits of zero and unity. Let r= J, then 

——— =h ae 

I+0h  2(1+ 0A) 

By the first of these expressions it follows that the value of 


h 
= log (x) + - 


log (1 + 4) = 


; and by the 





e e A 
log (1 + & d bet ~ and 
og (1 + &) 1s comprise ween anes rag 


second the same value is comprised between the narrower 
he 
2(1+ A)? 
3. Expand the function « = sing in powers of z by 
Maclaurin’s theorem. 
By differentiation, 


h2 
limits 4 — o and A — 





du d?u : Bu 

Fe id fa ee oP ea 
d‘y ; dx 
ui = sing, 6 COs z, &e. 


which, when r = 0, respectively become 1, 0, — 1, 0, 1, &e. 
Therefore by the theorem, art. (40), 

a 3 

1.2.3 ° 1.2345 _ 
Or, by the theorem with limitations, art. (46), 


9 
sins = rcos6z = 2———cindz; where 6, <6 <1, 


sing =r + &e. 


and which may be similarly expressed in any required number 
of terms. 
4. Expand « = cos sz, in powers of 2. 


du d?u 
Here a fins, apt = 00825 
d°u . d4y 
a = sing, ae =cossz, &c., 
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which, when z = 0, become 0, — 1, 0, 1, &c.; 
g 4 


x z 
° cost =1—T5 + Pog g 7 Oe 
Or, with the limitations, 
cosz =] —arsin dr = 1] — = cos 6a = &e. 
5. Expand u = e* = log—'z in powers of z. 


d*u 
dx? 
r= 0), severally become ia to unity. 


By art. (26) we have = =e’, = e*, &c., which, when 


r 
ees as i+T = + a + Be. 


Also, with the ron 
eG ep te owe 
e i+7e beat ioe &e. 


6. Let u=azyz, and expand 
= (« + br) (y + dy) (z + 82) 
by the general theorem of art. (49). 

By operating upon u = ry z with the symbol 8 in a manner 
analogous to successive differentiation, and supposing ar, dy, az 
to be invariable, we have 

u=rys 
du=yrdr+ crby + ry dz 
d9u = Qrdy dz + Qy dzbz + 22 dr dy 
s3u= 6ardy dz, 
which substituted in the formula 


bu 82 u a3sy 
Usat+>+75 + fag t &: 


we obtain 

(x + dr) (y + by) (2 + bz) = ay et (yrdr+rrdy + ry dz) 
+ (x dy 82 + y d2 dr + 2 dr by) 
+ dr dy dz, 

which may be verified by multiplication. 
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(50.) In the series for e*, example 5, replace x by « V—1; 
hen 


aaa tpn/ a = REY cay ( + &e. 


in ir3 ey 
xr? xr 
=l~-73+ Taga 7 & 


+(2- Ta + 8.) V1; 


hat is, examples 3 and 4, 





ex "-l=cosr+ V—Ising........ (1). 
In this equation replace « by — 2, and we have also 
e~*"-! = cosr —~V—Ising....... (2); 
evi + enav=t 
+ C08 f= ————-— , 
oe get, peaaaa (3), 
. e* - — er 
sins = —____—_———- 
aV—1 : 


which are Euler’s formule. 

Again, replacing z by mz in (1) and (2), 

ermsY—1 = copsme +V—lsinms. 

Hence, as etmev— 1 — (e tav— lym we have 
cos mz + /—lLsinms = (cosr + V—Isings)™...... (4), 
which is De Moivre’s formula and is true for all integral 
values of m. When expanded by the binomial theorem, by 
equating separately the real and the unreal portions, we may 
obtain from it the trigonometrical values of cos mz and sin mz 
in powers of cos zr, sin 2. 

In (4) replace z by ++ 2rn, r denoting any integral 
number; then 


(cose + V—Isins)* = 
cos (mz + 2rmn) + V —lsin(me + 2rmm).... (5), 
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which is the complete form of equation (4) and is now true for 
all values of m, whether integral, fractional, real or unreal ; 
and both sides will now always contain the same number of 
identical values. * 

From the preceding values of cos z, sinz, equations (3), it 
is evident that all the trigonometrical functions of x may be 


expressed in algebraical functions of the exponentials en¥=1 


and e-*¥-!- 


CHAPTER V. 
INDETERMINATE FORMS. 


(51.) When a function for a particular value of the variable 
assumes any one of the forms 


LC xxn,xn—«; 0, x or 142, 

Q a 
the function, absolutely considered under this singular ‘form, 
becomes then essentially indeterminate aud admits of having 
any value whatever assigned to it. But if the proposed 
function represent a quantity which varies continuously so 
that the function up to the particular value of the variable 
is subject to a condition of continuity, its value will evidently 
be determinable in a manner analogous to that by which we 
obtained the differential coefficient of'a function in art. (6). 


1. Functions in the Form of Fractions. 


x , ‘ 
(52.) Let vu = fe be a function of 2 which becomes 5 
: 
when r==a. It is evident that this will arise from the in- 
corporation of certain vanishing factors in both numerator and 


* An investigation of the general theory of exponential and imaginary 
quantities arising out of this last equation is given by the author in the 
Appendix to the ‘Gentleman's Diary ’ for 1837. 
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denominator. Suppose the resolution of these factors to give 
f(s) _ (e—a)"P 
F(s)  (2—a)*Q’ 


where P and Q are of finite value whenz=a. Then by 
division we should have 


f) 
F (2) 





= (t- anne; 


and when zr =a, this would obviously give for the required 
value, 


Oifmdn; 5 if m =n, or © if m< xn. 

The elimination of the vanishing factors will in most cases 
be facilitated by substituting a + A for x, so that r —a= A. 
The form of « will then be a function of A which becomes 
=, when kh=0. By expanding, if necessary, the numerator 
and denominator of this function in ascending powers of &, 
and dividing by the power of A which is cominon to them both, 
and afterwards making 4 = 0, the result will be the required 
continuous value of the proposed vanishing fraction when 
ead. 

(53.) The continuous value of the vanishing fraction may 
be otherwise determined by ascertaining in a different manner 
an expression of its value in a continuous form for values of z 
contiguous tor =a. Thus when s takes the value a + A, we 
have by Taylor’s theorem, art. (45), observing that f(a) = 0, 
F(a) = 0, 


flath) f(a) +5 Fa +h) f'(a + 0h) 


F(ia+h) F(av+ iF (a + 6h) F(a + 6h) 


This equation is necessarily strictly true when / is of any 
value, however small, positive or negative, and if f(a), 
D 9 
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F’(a) do not both vanish or become infinite, the fraction on 
the right hand will be continuous in form when h vanishes ; 
therefore, making 4 = 0, we obtain, for the continuous value, 
f(a) _ fa) a 
Ea Fae 
But if f’(a), F’(a) both vanish, by extending Taylor’s 
series to another term, we a have 


flath fayt+j if ae v f'(a + 6h) 











eS eg ee 


F (a + A) F(a) +% ae ae 


pay a 
F"(a + 6h) 
Hence, if f(a), F(a) do not both vanish or become infinite, 
we obtain, by making A = 0, 


f(a). £"@) - 


eee fee ( 


Fay Bia ee 

By proceeding in this way, we similarly find that if the | 
numerator and denominator with their first n —1 differential 
coefficients, viz. f(r), f'(t), f"(z)..... S-" (x), and F(x), 
K'(r), F'(a).. ee. F (*—) (r) severally vanish when z = a, 
and the nth differential coefficients f(r), F‘*) (x) do not both 


vanish or become infinite, then the continuous value of the 
fraction will be 


J (a) _. f(a) 
F@) F(a) te we (n). 
(54.) Suppose the numerator and denominator of the func- 





tion Ae to be both of them infinite in value when z = a, so 
that it becomes of the form — . Then by expressing the 
function by the reciprocals, thus, 
1 
J (a) _ Fa a), 
™~ Yd 


F ( eRe 
ery 


s 
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it will become of the form : - Therefore by equation (1) 
we get, by differentiating the numerator and denominator, 
F'(a) 
J (a) {F(a} F_ foro 











Fi) _ f(@) FS F(@)’ 
{ f(a) }? 
which gives 
J(2) _ f'@) | 
F(a) F’(a) 


This being the same as the equation (1) befgre obtained, 
we conclude that the mode of operating in this case is identical 
with that already indicated when the function is of the 
f 0 

orm 0 ° 
(a) 


Thus, if after n—1 differentiations the fractions fia), 


F'(a y’ 
f'(a) S'"(a) D Ae (a) 
Fe) Fay” Feria ey become of the form 
a J (a) 
= ore and if =—— F™ (a) 
as tae to equation (n), 
f(a) f'* (a) 
F(a) Fi'™(a) 
(55.) We have therefore the following rule for determining 
the continuous value of a fraction which for a particular value 





does not become of either of those forms ; 





of the variable becomes of the form = or —.:— Divide the dif- 
wD 


ferential coefficient of the numerator by the differential coeffi- 
cient of the denominator for a new fraction, in which substitute 
the given value of the variable. Should this latter fraction 


3 QO @ 
still assume the form es the same process may be suc- 
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cessively repeated until one or both of the numerator and 
denominator ceases to vanish or become infinite in value. 
Example 1.—When x = 0, find the continuous value of 
1 —COsr () 
sintz 0° 
Here fxr =1 — cosz, F(x) = sin*z; and by differentiation, 
J'(2)_ snr _ 1 
F(z) 2snacosr 2cosz 
which, when z = 0, gives } for the required value. 











Example 2.—When «= 0, required the value of cg ane 

logsin 22 
—% 
— mages 4 
Since f(r) = log sinz, F(x) = log sin 2.2, we have 
cosz ., 2cos 22 
es ime ss “sin2e” 
S’(t) cose sin 2 ar 


F(z) 2eos2x” sing 
When = 0, the first factor of this expression is determi- 
COS T smn2r i. 
still 


nate and is Cees }; but the other factor 





yao : , 0 ‘ 
maintains the indeterminate form o° and its numerator and 


denominator must therefore be again differentiated, giving 
2cos2r ; : 

Sop = 2 «The value of the proposed expression is 
therefore 4 x 2 =). 


Example 3.—When 7 = « , determine the continuous value 





ef  @ é oe 
of a => the exponent m being a finite integer. 


Here we have ae = T=, when x = &, 
fine 





= hen a) 
=S== eee eee ie —7_ Ww r= 
F(z) mami x” : 


Ke. Xe. &c. 
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foe) ef 


BO ey hen eee 
Freq: 193. ...8 0 °° 





The sought value is therefore infinite. 


4. When z= 1, then 





ae m 
= = 














s Q t 
, a 
5. When xr = a, then © ao e = ef, 
r—a 0 
6 Wiens 6. ert a a5 
ie zs 0 8% 
‘ fo pwr 0 
7. When xr = 0, then {——°— ———_ 
sing 0 
— sins 0) ] 
= { =- =e, 
8. Whenaz ), then =a i a4 
t ) 
9, When x = 0, then a — 0 =— 3, 
— sine Q 
r*—r 0 
; pane fs n-ne rE 2, 
10. When s = 1, then | inte oe 0 
11. When r= 0, then We cots oS =—] 
loge = hy 
cosar—cos3r__ 0 7 g? 
2W = (0, the a =. 
: Metis Gs eas suc —cosbre UO ne b? 


. Functions in the Form of Products. 
(56.) ee if F(r) f(z) be a function of 2 which, when 
z= a, becomes 0 X +, it may be differently expressed, ns 
follows : 


F(a) f(z) = 2 = £0). 
Fe F(@) 


Since, when z=a, F(r) = 0, f(r) = x, the former of 


F 0) 
these will assume the form 0° and the latter will assume 
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the form =, and either of them may be evaluated by art. 
(55). 

Also, if F(z)—f(2) be a function of x which, when 
z= a, becomes of the form o—o, it may be expressed 
thus: 





1 1 
F (2) —f(2) = 2) _F), 
F(z) f (2) 
which, when x = a, will now become 4 and may therefore be 


evaluated as before. 


Erample 1.—When zs = - required the value of 
Q-= tang = 0x o. 


rs 
In this example we have 


9 
(1 - =) tans = a 
wT cot r 


TT . e 
When r = —, this expression assumes the form 9? and 





its value is hence found to be 





, 24 _ 2 
rr re 2 
cotr ~ —cosec’r” 9 
Erample 2.—When 2 = 1, find the value of erage 
logr loge 


=O —oO, 
] r—] 


Here fogr loge loge’ 


which, when « =1, takes the form 5 » and its value is there- 
fore found to be 
r— 1 
log x 





er a Oe 


Ryn! ee 
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2 ] 


4,° When « =o, then e*logr = 0 xo = 0. 


3. When # = 1, then 





5. When « = 0, then rlogr = 0 x —~w=0. 


l 
6. When c = 1, then ——- 


el ee 


7. When zs = 0, then oe =n —-wo >=}. 


sin’r =r? 
8. Wh = 0 then = : =x»-—-“x=} 
° Saree r?> grtanr eae 


u1. Functions in the Form of Exponentials. 
(57.) The general exponential function w= F(r)*” may 
for a particular value of 2 become one or other of the forms 
0% 1 12°, 02%, mt”, 
Only the first three of these are indeterminate in their 
character: the other two are determinate, and their valucs 
are evidently 


0 L 
tow to 
0 ={ le @ ={ 9. 


Since u = F(.r)/”), we have 
log u = f(z) log F(r) = log — 


J (2) 


Therefore, referring to this expression for log u, 


0° — 
ie 
° @ + wo 
when u is of the form log «is of the form, & 
+o oa 
Q 


Hence the value of log u may be determined by art. (55), 
and thence the corresponding value of x. 
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Exsample 1.—When « = 0, find the value of 2* = 0°. 


Here u = 2’, and logu = zlogr = =e. 


cama » : 


t 


When « = 0, this expression for log u takes the form —=, 
and hence, by differentiation, its value is found to be 


1 
lo z 
log v = —e= = = —2r=0; ..u=l. 
co ge 
2, When wv = 0, then c*9*= 0° = 1, 
3. When z = 0, then (cot r)"9*= w9=1, 


} 
4. When z= ow, then roem+ = =e, 


l 
ie When t= 0, then (1 + mxr)* —_ 1°= e™, 
Se: 1 
6. When t= 1, then g'-*%¥ = ]°= . 


1v. Exceptions to Taylor's Theorem. 


(58.) In art. (39) allusion has been made to the existence 
of certain functions, to the development of which Taylor's 
theorem ceases to be applicable for particular values of the 
variable, in consequence of the differential coefficients or 
derived functions becoming infinite in value. 

Let y (x) be a function of z, and suppose a given finite value 
a to be a root of either of the equations 


] 


=— 0, ——~ = 0 ’ 
wen ve 
then it may be shown that ¥(z) will be of the form 
¥ (2) = (@— a) d(2)....-. (1), 


the function ¢(r) not vanishing or becoming infinite when 
x= a, and therefore not involving asa factor any other power 
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of z—a. Also, the exponent » will be positive or negative 
according a8 x = @ causes ¥(z) to become zero or infinity, or 


secording a3 a is a root of y(2) = 0 or of — = 0; and it 


¥ (2) 
° e,¢e ' e lo Fi 
will evidently be the limiting value of the fraction any 


oD ae 
which assumes the form oat when 2s = a. 


(59.) Suppose a given function f(x) to contain a term of 
the form (2); then, if we proceed to the derived functions, 


f'(2) will contain the term (a — a)P—1h (2) «pe 

f"@) ” » — (@— a)*-36 (2) 2-1) 

ra) wm @EM*G(Z). pI) — 2) 
&c. &e. &e. 


Consider now the following cases : 

1. If u be a positive whole number, these terms will wholly 
disappear after f(z), and since the exponents p —1, ¢ — 2, 
» — 3, &. are all positive, it is evident that when « = a and 
«—az=0, the original introduction of the factor (« — a) 
cannot thus affect the finite character of the values of the 
derived functions. This case therefore does not form an 
exception to Taylor’s theorem. 


2. If » be of the form m + 7 a positive whole number with 


the addition of a finite fraction, then the exponents »— 1, 
p—2, p—3, &c. of the factor (c — a) in the above terms 
will be positive for the first m derived functions, but will 
afterwards become negative. Therefore, when r= a, the 
terms will vanish from the first m derived functions and will 
become infinite in value in all the subsequent functions. 


Hence, as regards the factor (xr — aym*7, the derived functions 
will, when z = a, be finite up to f(™(2), but f+) (2) and all 
the subsequent functions will be infinite. The expansion of 
the proposed function by Taylor’s theorem, for the particular 
value z= a, will therefore not in this case admit of being 
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A™ 
carried to any terms beyond 7 S'™ (2 + 6h), and it 


may be stopped at any previous term > S(2 + 6h), 


where »< m. Within these limits the accuracy of the 
development will not be affected by the infinite values of the 
higher derived functions. 

3. If « have a negative value, or a positive value Jess than 
unity, then the exponents » —1, » — 2, » — 3, &c. will be all 
nogative, and when « = a all the derived functions will become 
infinite in value, so that the conditions of Taylor’s theorem 
not being fulfilled, it will be wholly inapplicable to the develop- 
ment of the proposed function for the particular value z = a; 
but the application will nevertheless be true in all cases for 
values of x which differ from a by a finite quantity. 

The cause of these singular results may be ascertained by 
examining the effect produced upon the form of the function 
proposed for development. Thus when /(2) contains the term 
(z — a)*(2), f(z + A) will contain the corresponding term 
(7c +h — a)"*p(r +A), and, when r=a, this will become 
hed(a +h). As (a) cannot = 0 or «, the expansion of 
this term will give a scries involving powers of A beginning 
with 4#: when » is a positive integral number, no peculiarity 
is induced; but when » is positive and fractional, all the 
powers of A will likewise be fractional, and when yp is negative, 
the development will contain negative powers of A to the same 
extent. 

In these remarks, which apply equally to Stirling’s theorem, 
the symbol p, to observe the utmost generality, might have been 
considered as a function of 2, and it is evident that all the 
peculiarities of form and result would then be determined in 
exactly the same way and would similarly depend upon the 
particular value of » when r= a. 

(60.) From what precedes we are led to the following 
general conclusions : 

If when the variable x takes the finite value a, the function 
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J (2) and its first m derived functions be finite and the 
m + 1th derived function be infinite; then all the succeeding 
derived functions will likewise be infinite, and Taylor's 
theorem with the limitations, art. (45), will be correct if not 
carried further than the term involving A". Beyond this term 
the theorem will be inapplicable, as indicated by the infinite 
values of the differential coefficients, because the further ex- 
pansion of the proposed function f( 2+ A) will consist of 
fractional powers of 4, the first fractional exponent being 
contained between m and m + 1. 

If when z= a the value of the function itself be infinite, 
then the values of all the derived functions will likewise be 
infinite, and the true expansion will contain negative powers 
of A. 

In either of these exceptional cases the definite expansion of 
the proposed function f(z + 4) for r= a may be generally 
obtained by first substituting @ in place of z and afterwards 
expanding the reduced result, supposing a to be variable, for 
which Taylor's theorem may be employed if necessary. 


Ezample.—Let f(z) = 2° + (2? — a?y3 ; then f'(2) will 


involve (2? — a®y}, and f(z) will involve (2? — a*)-? and 
become infinite when z = a. 

Therefore the true expansion of f(¢ + 4) when z= a will 
contain fractional powers of A commencing from an exponent 
between 1 and 2. To determine this expansion, we have 


 F(et b= (etait {(2 + Ay? — a?}* 
vw f(athy=(at hy + {(a pAysa2jt 
= (a + h)3 + (2ah + ht 


= (2 +h) + hi (2a +), 
which may be readily expanded by the binomial theorem. 
Again, suppose ¥(«) to be of the form e- zx p(z), where m 
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is positive and finite and ¢(zr) not = 0 or 2 when z= 0. 
1 
Since e's * = 2, or e=ziogz, this function may be transformed 
into the equivalent expression (7) = 2~ wig? p(x); 
] 


gr iar al aly 


When «=a=0, the particular value of the function 








l 
rm 0 
p= lege , which takes the form <, must be determined by 
differentiating the numerator and denominator according to 
m 
zmtt om ; 
art. (55); thus we find » = oe Hence, making 
vi 
& 


z= (), the particular value of » is infinite, so that if x were 
considered as an infinitesimal, the value of the function (zr) 
would become an infinitesimal of an infinite order. Therefore 
the values of (2) and all its differential coefficients or derived 
functions will vanish when z= 0, and the expansion by 
Taylor’s theorem will in this case not fail. 


v. Differential Coefficients of the form - 


(61.) When two variables x and y are implicitly related by 


an equation 
u=f(r,y) = 0, 
let the partial differential coefficients with respect to x and 


yee du du 
(G)=? (G)=2 


then, the value of the differential coefficient or differential 


* dy ‘ ~ 
tio -2, art. (32), will be 
ratio re (32) 


dy _?P 


— 2 


ae Q 
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If values of x and y can be found which will fulfil the three 
equations «= 0, P=0, Q=0, we shall have, for these 
particular values, 

dy 0 


—_-s= -, 


dr O 


and the determination of the continuous value in this case may 
be found by successively differentiating the numerator and 
denominator of the fraction, as in art. (55), with this difference 


that the result will lead to an equation involving wy, the roots 
dx 


of which will give multiple values to this symbol. But these 
values may be more readily found by means of the expansion 
of f(2 + A, y + ah); since by making f(z + 4, y + ah) = 0, 
it is evident that A and ah will be corresponding increments of 
rand y in the equation f(z, y) = 0, and when these increments 
become infinitesimals, the symbol a will therefore represent 
the required values of 2. 

The expansion ae +h,y + ah), given in art. (47), being 
equated with zero, omitting the first term f(z, y), which = 0 
by hypothesis, we obtain 


o=F {+ Ge} 
+o (G) +2(aa)et (B)*} 
(C0) ‘ea) ‘star (Be) 


&c. 


which may be made ene in any number of terms by 
replacing x and y by z + 64 and y + a4 in the last term, 
where 6 < 1. 


; du 
Now if particular values of x and y give (#) =.0, =) = 0, 
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the first term of this equation will disappear; and hence by 
Hopping the series at the second term and dividing i the 
To’ We get an equation determining the value of a = ~~ for 
all values of 4, and finally, making k= 0, the z a 6h, 
y + a6h become simply z, y, and we obtain, for determining 
the continuous ia of a, the equation 


i) +?(zeay)*+ (Ga) 


@ quadratic, which will therefore give two values for a= 2 


If, however, for the same values of z and y, also 


2 2 
te —= 0, a a)= 0, (7*) —= 0, 
dr* dx dy dy 


then the first and second terms of the preceding equation will 
disappear, and hence stopping the series with the third term 





3 
and, as before, dividing by the * ; and afterwards making 


A= 0, we get 


du du d°u dx 
oe fli ae Vaso fs 
0= (Zs) +9(ara) «+ 9( aap)’ + Gaye 


a cubic equation, which will therefore determine three values 
dy 
four a= ry 
Should the partial differential coefficients simultaneously 
vanish for still higher orders, the same process may be 
extended by including additional terms of the preceding form 
of development ; but it will be unnecessary to do so here, as 
the general law of the successive terms is obvious, and these 
higher orders of multiple values do not often occur. It will 
be observed that the numerical coefficients of any order are 
those of the binomial theorem. 


Example.— Given y? — 72r°y — 625 + 24 = 0, to find the 


values of corresponding to + = 0 and y = 0. 
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When zs = 0, y = 0, we have, by partial differentiation, 


(Z)= —l4ry —1827?+4r5=0, 


du 
aM Sy Fi 7p? = 
(=) 3y*— 72? =0 
2 
Ti) = ~My — 36s +1229=0, 
du 

es = =6y= 
=x) l4r= « (F ) y= 0; 
(= Ei) =~ 26 + 12=- 96, (ZS) = — 


d3 uy ay 
day?) = ) a 


* O= — 36 — 42a+4+ Ga’, ora’ —7a—6=0, 





the threc roots of which are a = 3, — 1 and — 2; and these 
are therefore the required multiple values of - when z= 0), 
y = 0. 

(62.) The multiple values of a differcntial coefficient, which 
takes the form 5 may be more simply and expeditiously deter- 
mined algebraically in the following manner: 

If the particular values of the variables be r= a, y = 4, 


first transform the given function f(r, y) by substituting 
z+ a, y' + & respectively for z and y, so as to get the equi- 


t 
valent function in which the value of dy is to be obtained 
for 2 = 0, ¥ = 0. 


This last function being arranged in the ascending order of 
degree, with respect to the variables 2’, y’, let it be denoted 
by 

fz’, yl + [x', Y lies + [r, y' litmtn + &e. = 0, 


where [z', y'], is supposed to comprise all the homogeneous 


* 
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terms of the least degree / with respect to 2’ and y’, (2, y’)iom 
the homogeneous terms of the next higher degree 7 + m, &c. 
As these functions are homogeneous, it is evident that 


fey fe], Eye. [2] 8c 
Po i i+m 


r giitm Ir 


v 
which will now represent algebraical functions of y . Hence, 
x 


dividing the preceding equation by z’, the result may be thus 
expressed : 


[13] 4+ zim [1%] 4+ gimtn [1.3] + &c. = 0. 
Wa a Uv Slim tT Slimt+n 


This equation, which must necessarily be true generally, 
t 
: 1 : . = 
determines zs asa function of 2’. Now, when 2’ = 0, y'= 0, 
£ 


dy 


! d Ul 
a . bes Z 
the continuous value of % is obviously “/ or om and there- 
r r 


U 
fore, making 2’ = 0 and replacing v by the equation for 
ra 


[z= 
dx i 


Hence the equation for determining the required values of 


determining this is 


44 is to be found by simply retaming only the homogeneous 


. 


terms of least dimensions with respect to the variables, then 
dividing the same by a power of 2’ of equal dimensions, and 


finally replacing x hy %. The accuracy of the result will 
7 


evideutly not be affected, should the function, which comprises 
the terms of least dimensions, at the same time involve terms 
of higher dimensions that do not admit of convenient separa- 
tion, as these will finally vanish on making 2’ = 0, y' = 0. 
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This general rule will be found to apply with remarkable 
brevity and facility. 
Example. — Take that given in the last article, viz. 


ye— Frey —629° 4+ 24=0 to find the values of 7 when 
r 


r=0, y= 0. Since the particular: values of the variables 
are already x= 0, y = 0, the equation does not require any 
preliminary change. The first three terms are homogeneous 
and of the third degree, with respect to the variables ; but the 
last term being of the fourth and therefore of a higher degree 
must be rejected. Hence, dividing y3 — 7a°y — Gr by r$ 


: d : 
and replacing u by e” we obtain 
r dr 


dy\8 {dy _ 
“t) al ¢) eta 


the three roots of which are the values of CC) as before 
dz 
found. 


CHAPTER VI. 
MAXIMA AND MINIMA. 


(63.) The value of a fanction is a marimum if leas values 
obtain when the variable is supposcd to increase or decrease 
by small quantities. 

The value is a minimum if greater values obtain when the 
variable is supposed to increase or decrease by small quantities, 

A marimum value of a function is therefore greater and 
a minimum value is less than the values which inmediately 
precede and follow it; and thus the relative analytical applica- 
tion of the terms maxima and minima has reference only to 
the values of the function which are immediately adjacent to 
the values so designated. 

zx 
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The same circumstances or conditions may recur for dif- 
ferent valucs of the variable, and thus a function may admit of 
several maxima and minima, and the extreme values of these 
will obviously be the maximum and minimum values of the 
function in the absolute sense of the terms, 

In some cases, however, the value of a function either 
always increases or always decreases when the variable is 
supposed to ierease, and it therefore does not adimut of an 
ordinary qnaxinuun or minimum according to the preceding 
definition. 


1. Functions of One Variable, 


(O4.) Let w= f(e) be a function of a variable a, and let it 
be required to find the pardicular values of the variable when 
the funetion is a maxitnuim or a miinun, 

Supposing the value of a to change by a small quantity 4, 
if f(v) be a maximum we must have f(4)> fle + A), and if 
J (2) be a anintnum we mint have fu < fcr + A), and these 
relations must be maintained whether A&A be positive or negative, 
Therefore, as & passes trom —to +, the value of the function 


for) will be 


a PU o ae) jena be negative, 
Qo nana f when fic ¢ 4) Ne to he posiuye, 


neither changes its sign, 


But, art. (45), 
Sat Wf) =A f(r + Oh). 


Tf the first derived function /(r) have a finite value, it Is 
evident Chat A may be caken so sinall that f(r + 6/4) shall not 
change its algebraie sign when that of 4 changes. As this 
value of f(e + 4) — fir) will then have ditferent signs, accord- 
ing to the sign of 4, the function f(£) will in such case be 
neither a maximum nor a minimum. 

The preceding conditions of maxima and minima will require 
that A and f((2 + 6A) shall change sign simultancously when & 
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passes through zero. But, art. (98), when a variable quantity 
changes its alebraic sign it must either pass through 0 er 
‘or . du 
-—. Therefore we must have — = f(r) =Oor+ x; andthen 
0 da 
supposing a, by increasing, to pass through its value, the 
function f(a) will be 

A maAvimuin du : to — 

ee \ when — = f(r) passes from Ges 
MoMndeatnide J ie \ —to t+. 
In the ease fur) = 0, by extending Taylor's. series to 

another term, we have 


fve+hy-fuy= eg + 0h), 


Here again, if f" Gc) be supposed not te vanish, the value of A 
may he taken so stall that fo Ge + én) shall not change sign 
when the sien of dis changed. As Af as necessarily positive 
the value cf fier Av= fia) will have the same fixed alze- 
brais signa as fue + @A) or f (wr); and therefore the funeuion 
will be 

a mMNAximAM dou ee hetrative 

Q main } mee ia? get ae ee 

Again, suppose that a value of wo which makes f(r) = 0 

also catises several of the subsequent: derived funetions f(r), 
P' (a), Nev to vieush, and det (2) be the first that does not 
vanish. Then, art. (15), 


n 


S(t W—fiay = py (et OM). 


As ff" (xr) does not vanish, it is evident, as before, that a value 
may be assigned to A so small that forte + Oh) shall not 
change its sign when that of A changes. The effect upon the 
sign of 4° will however depend upon whether the number x be 
odd or even. ‘Thus we find, 


If nm be an odd dumber, f(r) is neither a maximum nora 


minimum, unless f'"'r passes through ‘ . 
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If n be an even number, 


maximum | ..d"e _ 4... f negative, 
J (2) isa Canis eae a Aida ec 


(65.) The nature of the preceding relations, which constitute 
the theory of maxima and minima of functions of one variable, 
may perhaps be made more familiar by the following simple 
considerations : 


As the derived function . = f(r) represents the limiting 
Oa 


ratio of the increment of the function to that of the variable, 
and as a decrement is indicated by a negative increment, let 
the variable x be supposed to increase continuously ; then the 
value of the function f(r) will increase when f(r) is positive 
and decrease when f“(r) is negative. 

But if f(r) increases up to a certain value of x and afterwards 
decreases, it will evidently pass through a maximum value, 
and if it decreases and afterwards increases, it will pass through 
aminimum value. The function will therefore pass through 
a maximum ora minimum value whenever the value of the 


first derived function a = f(r) passes from + to — or from 
ea 


— to + respectively. 
After determining the values of 2 which make f’(r) = 0 and 


5) = (), this last simple criterion, which is that first ob- 


Ss 


tained in art. (64), will generally be sufficient to distinguish 
the maxima and minima values, if any exist; and then it will 
be unnecessary to proceed to any derived functions beyond 
S'(2). 

The process is also sometimes facilitated when the function 
admits of being reduced or simplified by first multiplying or 
dividing it by some constant, raising it to some power, taking 
the logarithm, or performing some other operation according 
to the particular form of the function under consideration, the 
only restriction being that this preparation of the function 
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should not disturb the general relations as to corresponding 
maxima and minima. 

(66.) The different cases specified in art. (64) may also be 
characterized geometrically by making the variable x the 
abscissa, and the function f(r) the ordinate of a curve line, of 
which the equation is y = f(.+). Fig. 1. 

1. If for a value of x which makes 


I (+) = 0, the value of f’(r) is negative, 

or if the first of the successive derived / | \ 
functions that does not vanish. be of an 
eren order and its value xegatire, the 
corresponding value of the functional ordinate will be a mazi- 


mum as represented in fig. 1. 
2. If for a value of x which makes f(r) = 0, the value of 


Q- D & 


S'(2) is positive, or if the first of the Fig. 2. 
successive derived functions that does y 

not vanish be of an eren order and its 

value positive, the corresponding value of r 
» the functional ordinate will be a minimum : . 


as represented in fig. 2. 
3. If for a value of 2 which makes f\(r)= 0, also f(r) 
= 0, and the value of f""(r) is positive, or if the first of the 





successive derived functions that does not Fig. 3. 
vanish be of an odd order and its value y 
positive, or if the first of the derived 
functions that does not vanish be of an at 
: } pete 
even order and its value passes through 7 oD * 


from — x to + o&, the corresponding value of the functional 
ordinate will be nether a maximum nor a minimum, and will 
be of the kind represented in fig. 3. Fig. 4. 
4. If for a value of s which makes f(r) y 

= 0, also f"(r)= 0, and the value of f(x) 

is negative, or if the first of the successive 

derived functions that does not vanish be of 

an odd order and its value neyative, or if 
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the first of the derived functions that does not vanish be of an 
even order and its value passes through i from + a to —o, 


the corresponding value of the functional ordinate will be 
neither ® maximum nor a minimum, and will be of the kind 
represented in fig. 4. 


fh. If for a value of z which makes - a 0, the value of 
f (2) 


S(r), a8 2 increases, passes from + x to Fig. 5. 
—x,orifforavalue of 2 the first of the = y 

successive derived functions f(r), f(x), . 

&ec. that does not vanish is of an edd order 

and its value passes from + «to —x, the 5 1 ~ 


corresponding value of the functional ordi- 
nate will be a maxunum as represented mm fig. 5 or fig. 1. 

6. If for a value of 2 which makes aa =. 0, the value ot 
SJ (s), as x increases, passes from — x to Fig. 6. 
+ o,orif fora value of x the first of the 
derived functions f(r), f(r), &e. that does 
not vanish is of an odd order and its value 
passes from ~— x to + %, the correspond- jf aes eer 
Ing value of the functional ordinate will : i‘ 
be a siaimum as represented in fig. 6 or fie. 2. 


Example 1.—Divide a number @ into two parts, such that 
their product shall be the greatest possible, 

Let x be one of the parts, and @— or the other; then 
Ne)=er oan ag = a0 — F718 required to be made a maximum; 
wo. f(t) = a— 22 put = 0, gives r= }a. When o ts less 
than da@ the value of f(r) is +, and when x exceeds Ja the 
value of (2) ts — ; hence, when sr passes throngh its value, 
f(r) passes through + 0 —, which indicates that the value of 
the function first increases and then decreases, and therefore 
passes through a maximum, the number being then equally 
divided, 
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Erample 2.—If u = f(r) = 225—9ar? + 12 atx — 445, 
then 

du —_ 2 2— ” 

= = f(r) = 6r°— 18 ar +12 a* = 6(e@—a)(r—2a)= 0 
gives r= aand «== 2a. When sr passes through the first ot 
these values, f'(r) passes through + 0 —, which indicates 
a maximom, and when 2x passes through the second value, 
J'(2) passes through — 0 +, which indicates a minimum. 
Therefore, when 2 =a, f(r) = a* a maximum, and when 
z= 2a, f(r) = 0a minimum. 


Fr. 3.—Ifu= 6 + (rx — a) 


du ; 
then dp =f (2) 4% (rx—a)$ = O gives r = a, and ass passes 


4 
4 


. 
& 


through this value, f(2) passes through — 0 +, whieh indi- 
cates a minimum of the kind represented in fig. 2. 
hel % § 
Ex. 4.—Ifu=mb + (r—a)'; 


du a ; 
then = f(r) = 8 (e-a)? =Ogives r= a. As & passes 
I 


through this value, /(7) passes through + 0 + and does not 
change sign. The value of the function therefore first increases, 
then just ceases to increase, and again increases. Tt is hence 
neither a maximum nor a minimum, but of the character 
shown in fig. 3. 


Er. b.—Ifu = b + Gone ; 
then = = f(r) = 2 (r—a) 4, which = x when «=a, and 


as r passes through this value, f(z) passes through — & 4+, 
which indicates a minimum of the hind represented in fig. 6. 

Er. 6.—Required the height (1) at which a light should be 
placed above a table so that a small portion of the surface of 
the table at a given horizontal distance (@) shall receive the 
greatest illumination from it. 

If @ denote the angle under which the rays of light meet the 
given surface, the degree of illumination will vary as the sine 
of this angle directly and the squarc of the distance (r) inversely. 
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But r? = a? + 29 and sing = == ad ee ecieee 
TS Tare Grae 
must be a maximum ; or, taking the logarithm, the value of 
log z — 3 log (a?+.2°) must be a maximum. Denoting this 
last function by u, we have 
du 32 a?— 2.22 


1 
de =~ a? + a? = (ah yah)’ 
: d 
which = 0, when s =a /} and as 5 passes through + 0~, 


the value of the function is then a maximum as required. 
ar 
7. Ifu = —. ee ; then when + = a, ¢ = } a maximum, 
2 a~ 


and when = — a, u = — 4 a minimum, 


8. Of all rectangles of a given area, a square exhibits the 
least perimeter. 

9. fu 2>~ 3ar° + 40°; thenzr=0 gives u=4d@ a 
maximum, and s = 2a gives wu = (a minimum. 


lo a ] ' 
10. Ifu = OF? ; then when s = e¢, # = — & maximum. 
z c 
1 1 1 


tl. Ife sat; thene =e™* makes u =e” a maximum, 


¢ 
12. If u = (a+z)(6+4 2)! 


as 1 
thenz = Va makes u = “3 & maximum. 


(Vat) 
. [fw = cos rsin x; then cos? x = 4, sin?'z =} give 


wa + ie 3 a maximum and a minimum. 


11, Functtons of Two Fariables, 


(67.) Let «= f(z, y) be a function of two variables z and y. 
When the value of w is a maximum we must have Kix y) 
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rf 


> fiz +h, y + 4), and when it is a minimum we must have 
Jz, y) <S(2 + 4, y + 4), and in either case this relation must 
remain unchanged whatever may be the algebraic signs of 
hkand&A=ah. Therefore, for all combinations of values and 
algebraic signs that can be given to the small quantities 4 and 
k = ah, if for brevity we put 
Kethy tah) —flr,y) = bu, 
the value of the function u will be 


a maximum continues to be negative, 
‘ a minimum when du < continues to be positive, 


neither changes its sign. 
But, art. (47), we have 


umd (i) + o(Z) here, 


When the value of this expression continues to be of the 
same algebraic sign, the value of the factor contained between 
the brackets, which corresponds to 2 + 6h, y + @ah, must 
change sign with 4, and this change of sign must occur when 
h = 0, or when z + 6h, y + a6h become z, y. Therefore, as 
the value of ais arbitrary, we must then have 


dr dy 


unless one or both of these partial differential cocfficients should 


1 
pass through the value 0 


These two equations or conditions will determine the particular 
values of the variables. 
To ascertain further regarding the algebraic sign of the value 


of du when (= x)= = 0 and Cr) = 0, let the expansion of 


S(e+h, y + ah), art. (47), be extended to another term ; 
then, as the term of the first order in 4 now vanishes, we 


obtain 
d7u u 
a1) +28 ina) + (3 ai) pete, 


with corresponding algebraic signs. 
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If the second differential coefficients do not severally vanish 
and their relative magnitudes be such that the value of 


d?y 49 d-u ) +a? dP u 
(5 dx dy 7,3) 


shall not vanish but continue of the same sign for all values of 
a, it is evident that A may be taken so small that the value of 
du will always have a corresponding sign, which will not change 
with that of A. For brevity let this expression be denoted by 
(A) + 2(c)a + (B)ut; 
then when a = 0 its value will be A, and, when the arbitrary 
qnantity a, which ts tarestricted ta vide, is made indefinitely 
great, its alechrae sign will be determined by that of B. The 
diTereatial cocfhetents represcuted by A cand Bomust therefore 
have like signs, and for all other values of a@ the expression 
mist retain the same sign. By putting the expression under 
the equivalent form, 


ee ace ca 


it becomes evident that it will neecssarily have the same sicn 
with the coefficient A when the valuc of AB—e- is positive, or 


AB >c*; that is, 
anu d= lu dee \e 
da" J\C ay Gay ; 


This is Lagrange’s Condition of maxima and minima, and 
when it is satisfied the value of the function u will be 


aA maximum f i an nerative 
Aj = Da cee 
A mintnum ' pesive, 
: den iu . ‘ 
If (A) and (By orf. - p and (—- ) have different signs, or if 
da: aye i 


Lagrange’s Condition be otherwise unsatistied, the function 
is neither a mMAaX\iinuimM nor a minimum, Also if the values of 


tet i 
x and y which make (5 “)= 0, ¢ y= = 0 should happen to 
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d*y azn dy 
cause the second differential coefficients (= op spp (Gr x) ( ) 


to vanish, it may be shown, as in art. (64), that a maximum or 
minimum value of the function will require that the first set of 
differential cocfticients that do not ‘vanish be of an even order. 


uu. Functions of Three Vuriables. 

(68.) Let u=flz, y, 2) be a function of three variables 
x,y, and <. 

When w isa maximum f(z, y, 2) > Ae thy thet dD, 
and when it is A minimum f(z, y¥.2) C fle thy thet ld), 
where the symbols 4, 4 = ah and / = 3A denote small changes 
in the values of the variables. As in the last article, the 
values of ar, y, z which maintain either of these relations 
must be found amongst the svstems determined by the 
equations 


AE = 0, re (i) = — (), ) = (0), 
we (\, dz 


excepting, as before, the aecurrence of infinite values. 
If the second differential coctheicuts do not vanish, A may 
te taken so small that the value of 
gu Marth, y +ah,24 Bh)—Sf(r y, 2) 
shall have the same sign as the expression 


du i (5 a (Sa )atte du ee a 
dx? dy- i de:] ~ (<". sic 
in 2( A )a - 
da dy 


and not change its sizn when that of A changes. For a 
maxhnum or a minimum therefore it will be essential that the 
value of this expression be cither always negative or always 
positive, whatever values be given to the arbitrary quantities 
a and 8, which are whollv unrestricted. To facilitate the 
determination of the requisite conditions amongst the cocffi- 


cients, let the expression be more briefly denoted by 
«= (A) + (B) a?+ (C) 67+ 2(a) aS +2(b) 8 + Q(e)a 
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and by putting it under the equivalent form 
) e ‘\F AB—c? Aa— be. 
A{(1+5e+52) + Ai a+ 2 —— 2B 
2 
+ 4c b Ac ah 


it is obvious that it will always have the same sign me the 
coefficient A, provided that the value of (AB — c*) a? + 
2(Aa— bc) a8 + (AC—8?) f#? be always positive, and this will 
be the case when AB—c? and (AB—c*)(AC — 8") —(Aa—éc)3 
are both positive, or AB>c?® and (AB — c*)(AC — 4°) > 
(Aa — dc)?. There are therefore two conditions of maxima 


and minima, viz. (e we , (try 
(aie) Grae) Ge) ae) Gee) J 
>{(i. dc? Ki ae (5. (= cy} 


* When both of these conditions are fulfilled, the function s 
will, as before, be 


a a ea if (A) = (73) 6 ela 





&@ minimum positive. 


(69.) The conditions may be otherwise obtained in a 
symmetrical form, and the extreme value of « determined as a 
maximum or minimum value of a function of two variables 
a, 8. Thus we have 


(g,) = 2(Be + 08 +) =0....0) 


ae = 
la aga 


iat) = 2 (i) =? © (ca me 


* The first of these conditions is as essential as the second, although it 
ia commonly neglected by writers on this subject. 
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Hence (67) if BC > a? the value of ¢ will be 
& maximum } if A, B, and C are { negative, 


& minimum positive g 
so that if this value have the same sign as A, B, and C, a// the 


values of « will have the same sign. From equations (1) and 
(2) the values of a and 8 which determine this value of ¢ are 


aa 1b — Ce g = #¢ — Bb 
BC—a?’ BC—a) 


For simplification, previous to the substitution of thesevalues, 
multiply equation (1) by a, equation (2) by 8, and add the 
results, and Ba? + Cs? + 2aa8+b8+cax0. These 
terms being therefore omitted in the expression for e¢, it 
becomes « = A + 63 + ca, in which, now substituting the 
particular values of a, 8, we get 

ABC a Lb? ce? 2 ahe , 
fora! e- Gx- Ant Ang 77+ ® 

When this extreme value of ¢ is of the same sign as A, B, and 
C, we have therefore the symmetrical condition 


za 


, a? A c? + 2 abe 
— BC” CA ~ ABT ABC? ++ - @- 
Also, patting. 
2 
cos*d) = BC’ cos*¢' = a cos*g”= © ae . (5), 


the value of « becomes 





c= (A) (1 —cos*q —cos*p’-—cos*p” + 2co3a ¢ cosp’ cosg"). 
sin? 
But if ¢, ¢’, ¢” denote the sides of a spherical triangle, and 
w, w, » the perpendiculars upon them from the opposite 
angles, this last expression, by spherics, is equivalent to 


e = (A) sin?e = “@) sine; 


du 


sin4e, 
- 2° 5 dr? 


7. Oe = 
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which, for a given small increment 4 and arbitrary small in- 
erements & and /, represents the least possible value of 8 when 
considered apart from its algebraic sign. 

Similarly, for a given small increment 4 and arbitrary small 
increments J and / the least possible value of dw, or the value 

F k? (d*u\. , 
that approaches nearest to zero, is bu = 75 (G2 )sin2e" 
12 \dy 

and for a given increment 2 and arbitrary incremcuts A and &, 


i ee) 
itis du = — € } sin tw”. 


We also here conclude that the conditions of maxima or 
minima, with respect to the value of the function wv, will be 
definticly tudicated by the values of the angles , ¢’, ¢” given 
by equations (4). These conditions will be : 

That the values of the angles be real, 

2. That their relative magnitudes be such as to admit of 
being made the sides of a spherical triangle, which will simply 
require the value of cach of them to be Jess than half their 
sum. 

Por functions of two variables there will be only one angle dq, 
and the analogous condition will ouly require that the value of 
this angle be real, Also the values of éw nearest tu zero fora 
given value of A with & arbitrary and for a, given value of 


; : he fid-eu\ 
kewith A arbitrary will then be é¢= |): (2) sin?d and 


Liv \edee 
hay, 
a 3 va Ge ))sint sp, 


ie, form of the condition (4), for three variables, is equiva- 
lent to that first ebtamed, since (AB — ¢')( AC — 67) — (Na — be)? 
=z A(ABU— Aa*—- Bb? — Ce? + 2abe) >0, which divided by 
the positive factor ABC gives (1). Also when the values fulfil 
the connor (4) and any one of the three conditions AB > ¢?, 
BC > a®, AC > 67, the other two will necessarily follow. 

In conclusion, it may be as well to observe that the conditions 
and criteria of maxima and minima here investigated, though 
occasionally indispensable, are not often required, as the general 
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circumstances are in most cases sufficiently indicated in the 
nature of the problem, and it is then only requisite to solve 


. du du du ; 
the equations (*) = 0, ( ia) = 0, (i = 0, for the determi- 


nation of the variables. 





CHAPTER VII. 


PROPERTIES OF PLANE CURVES. 
1. Quadrature and Rectification. 


(70.) The theory of plane curve lines forms a leading subject 
in Analvtical Geometry of Two Dimensions, and the invest- 
gation of the various propertics is generally found to be con- 
venient and syminctrical when the positions are referred to 
rectangular coordinate axes. 

In the annexed diagram let Ow, Oy represent the positive 
directions of the axes; then, OD = a, 
DP = y being the two coordinates of the 
poiat P, the curve which is the locus of P 
is determined by an cquation 


* 





y=qgr), orfirnyv) = 0, 


Suppove x and y to reecive the increments Ar and Ay, and 
let the new coordinates OD = vr + ar, DQ = y+ ay de- 
termine a second point Q, se that DD = PG = ar and 
GQ = 4y. Then af A denote the function which expresses 
the value of the area contained between the ordinate, the 
curve, end the asi of x, the curvilinear arca between the two 
ordinates DP, D'Q will geometrically represent the value of 
AA, and itis evident from the diagram that this value of AA 
will be comprised between the two rectangles yar and 
(y + Ay) Ar, being greater than one and Jess than the other; 


a a" is comprised between y and y + ay. Hence, proceed- 
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ing to the continuous values at the limit when Ar = 0, we 
obtain 
dA 
dz” 
As this relation must correspond with the differentiation of 
A as a function of z, it is evident that the determination of A 
from it. will be the inverse process to that of differentiation. 
This inverse process is called Integration, and is usually 
indicated by prefixing the symbol /, thus 


or dA = ydz. 


A= fydz. 


The method of obtaining the value of this integral is the 
province of the Integral Calculus; and, when taken between 
given limits, it will express the area contained between the 
corresponding ordinates. 

(71.) Again, let it be required to express, by means of 
infinitesimals, the area contained between the curve, two given 
ordinates yo, ¥m, and the axis of z. 

Suppose a number m — 1 of equidistant ordinates y,, 4, 
Ys---+ Ym-1 to be inserted between them, and let dz be the 
common difference of the abscisses ro, 7,, fy ..... Im. For 
brevity let (yy 7,) denote the portion of area contained 
between y), y,, the axis of x and the curve, and the same 
for the other ordinates. Then it is evident that 


(¥ 941) will be comprised between y) dz and y,dr 
(y¥. Ys) si is - y,dz ,, y,dr 
(Ys ¥s) » ” 9 y,dr ,, y,dr 
&e. &c. &e. 
(Ym —1 Ym) nls a 9 Ym-1dF 5, Ymae. 
Hence, if 
tydr=ydr + y,dr+y,dr..... + Ym—1 22, 


the sum of these relations proves that the total area (y, ym) will 
be comprised between Sydzx and tydz + (ym — y,)dz. 
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If we now suppose the number m—1 of intermediate 
ordinates to be increased without limit, dr and (y_ — ¥,) ds 
will decrease without limit, and therefore Zydzr will approxi- 
mate to the proposed curvilinear area as its utmost limit; 
that is, 

A = Sydr. 


But we have seen that this curvilinear area is expressed by 


the integral fydr. Therefore 
Sydz = Zydr. 


Hence it appears that every integral fydr expresses that 
value to which 2ydr approximates as its ultimate limit, on 
increasing indefinitely the number of subdivisions dr, both 
being estimated between the same limiting values of x. This 
character of an integral presents to the mind a clear view as 
to the result of a process of integration, and the area of a curve 
offers the most simple geometrical representation of the pro- 
cess. When dr is taken indefinitely small so as to be con- 
sidered as an infinitesimal, called an element of x, each of the 
terms ydr of Sydzr is a similar element of the area; and we 
have shown that the nearer the values of these clements are 
taken to zero, the more accurately will they represent the 
relative changes of their respective primitive quantities, and 
the more accurately will a succession of them compose those 
quantities so as to furm ae continuous result. The idea of 
elements greatly facilitates our reasonings in the higher 
applications of the Differential and Integral Calculus, and 
gives to the mind the most ample scope in geometrical and 
physical researches, whilst a strict adherence either to the 
principle of derived functions or to what is nsually called the 
theory of limits, which some authors rigidly contend for, 
would render many investigations exceedingly cramped, and 
others almost impossible. 

(72.) Ifa right line rs which passes through the two points 
P and Q be supposed to revolve about the point P so that the 
intersection Q with the curve may proceed towards P, it has 
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been shown, art. (9), that when the point Q arrives at the 
point P or when the distance PQ becomes an infinitesimal, 
the corresponding continuous position of the line rs will 
ultimately coincide with the tangent TP which touches the 
curve at the point P, and that the infinitesimal line PQ 
becomes then an clement of the arc of the curve. These 
considerations are equivalent to that of coneciving the tangent 
to be a line which passes through two points of the curve 
that are infinitely near to cach other. Let « decote the length 
of the are from a given point in the curve to the point P; 
then will dr, dy, and ds symbolize the relative infinitesimal 
values of PG, GQ, and PQ. But PQ? = PG- + GQ?; 
w. ds® = dr? + dy* 
ay 
and s =| Viet Fay = far AJ + 73 , 
G2 

When y is known as a function of 2, explicit or implicit, 
this expression serves to determine the length or rectification 
of the curve; but the inverse operation of integration, indi- 

cated by f, will require the aid of the integral calculus. 


11. Tangent and Normal. 

(73.) Let w denote the angle PTD or the inclination of the 
tangent with the axis cf x; then, from what precedes, we 
have, as before deduced in art. (9), 

y 
tang = ie 

Ifa, 8 be the coordinates of any point in the tangent PT, 
this gives 


B-y_ dy 


a £ dr ; 
therefore the equation to the tangent is 


d 
B-y =F (a—2). 


The normal PN being perpendicular to the tangent, if a’, 8 
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be the coordinates of any of its points, its equation is hence 
dr ,, 
p—y= Tag — 1). 


~ Hence if p denote the perpendicular OH from the origin 
upon the tangent and p’ = PH that upon the normal, we 
shall have 
__ady—ydr ,__ ade + ydy 
p= ds , p= ds 
Also, if a", 8” be the coordinates of any point in the line 


OU drawn through the origin perpendicular to the tangent, 
the equation to this line is 


B= — oe 
dy 
. . dy 4 9 a 
Again, since tan o = ae and da? = ds? + dy, we have 
cos o = @, and sinw = 7 ; 
ds ds 
p d. 
“. PT = tangent = i 
sin» dy 
y t 
PN = normal = —-”— =", 
COS w dr 
L 
DT = subtangent = ne a OO, 
tan w dy 


1 
DN = subnormal = y tan » = pd ° 


(74.) When the equation of the curve is of the form 
w= f(r,y) = 0, the differential elements dr, dy will be 
connected by the corresponding differential equation 


(G) dr + (=) dy = 0. 
da dy 


Therefore the elements dr, dy, and ds will have the same 
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mutual proportions as the respective quantities 


(5) Gi) mt r/(Z) + (G) 


and by replacing them by these quantities the preceding 
relations, and any formule involving the ratios of the elements, 
will then become adapted to the case in which y is an implicit 
function of z. 

The equation to the tangent, under this form, is thus 


(=) (a — 2) + (=) (8 — y) =0, 


and it is therefore to be practically obtained by this simple rule: 
Differentiate the given equation of the curve, u = f(z, y) = 0, 
and write a — z, 8 — y in place of dz and dy. 

Also the equation of the normal is 


(Fee ~)-(F)e-y <0. 


Example.—The equation to an ellipse when referred to its 


centre and principal semidiameters a, 6, is = —; Sale ¥ z=1. 


By differentiating, this gives <, dr + ve dy =0; 


dy ss BF x ds Va ty + b8s? 








‘ de ay’ dr aty 
ds Vaty? + b4z3 
dy b°r : 


2 
subtangent = — a —-, Sand subnormal = — an 
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Also, the equation to the tangent is 

£ 

gi (a2) + 4 (8—y) =0, or =a + 5B — i 
and the equation to the normal is 


Ye g) XZ gi ey) = a? rs 
g3 (a ©) ai (B y) = 0, or—a i iar, 


ur. Asymptotes. 


(75.) Two curves or a curve and straight line are mutually 
asymptotic when they continually approach indefinitcly nearer 
and nearer to each other, but do not meet at any finite distance. 
By an asymptote to a curve we generally understand a straight 
line, such that if it and the curve be indefinitely continued 
they will thus continually approach each other but never 
meet. It may therefore be considered as a determinate 
tangent to the curve when the point of contact is removed 
toan infinite distance. 

The position of the tangent to the curve is geometrically 
determined when the intercepts OT, O¢ of the coordinate 
axes are known. 

In the equation of the tangent, 
art. (73), make 8 = 0, and we shall 
find the intercept of the axis of 2, 
between the origin and the tangent, 
to be* 





~oTrens (2 a 
a,= OT=¢ a iy 
Also, by making a = 0 we similarly find the corresponding 
intercept of the axis of y to be 
rdy rdy—ydz 


8,=Ol=y - 7 =— Te 


* In the diagram, OT being in the contrary direction to O# must be 
accounted a negatire quantity, and equal to OD—DT. 
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If, when 2 = » ory = &, either of these values of ay and 
8, should be finite, the curve will have one or more asymptotes 
which will thence be determined. 

When ag is infinite and 8, finite the asymptote is parallel to 
the axis of r. : 

When ag is finite and 8, infinite the asymptote is parallel te 
the axis of y. 

When a, and 8, are both finile the avymptote passes through 
the two determined points T, ¢. 

When the values of a) and 8, are both = 0 the asymptote 
passes through the origin, and its direction will be determined 


by the value of “when = 0 ory =x. 
r 


But when the values of a, and 8, are both of them infinite, 
the tangent is at an infinite distance from the origin, cannot 
Le constructed, and is not an asymptote, 

The asymptotic branches of the curve will, with few ex- 
ceptions, be analogous to one or other of the forms exhibited 
in the annexed diagrams, and will only differ with respect to 
relative situation. 


ai a A, J 
Vy 


ra 





These diagrams, for example, may be considered to represent 
the general features of the respective curves determined by 
the equations 


_ fate a? a 
your oS Yee ae NU Ye 


When the axes of coordinates or lines parallel to them are 
asymptotes to a curve, the circumstance will at once be 
indicated as follows : 

If, when y = 0, s = w, the axis of s is an asymptote; and 
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if, when + = 0, y = a, the axis of y is an asymptote. Such 
is the case with the curve whose equation is ry = @?. 

If, when y = 6, 7 = x, a line parallel to the axis of 7, at 
the distanee y = 6, is an asymptote; and if when sr =a, 
ws x, 0 hne parallel to the axis of y, at the distance «= a, 
is an asymptote. Such is the case when the equation is 
ry —ay — br = 0. 

Tn other caves the position of the asymptotic tangent, ifany 
such exist, will be ascertained by determining as befure the 
valacs of the intercepts ag and 3). 

(76.) The practical calculation of the values of ag, 84 and 
of the equation to the asymptote may be considerably facilitated 
by putting the expressions under the following form: 


7 : 3= r 
a( ) 
bf 
7 . y— 3 ay . 
Now since =—= = °", wherea, 3 are the coordinates of any 
w—-a i dr 


f= 


point whatever in the tangent, if when r= 2, y=» this 
tangent be an asymptote and pass at a finite distance from the 
orizin, this point can be taken so that a and 8 shall be both 


. ; P 1 d 
finite, and the relation then gives Y—"¥ Jot therefore 
r rv 


! dt 
=tand -=r; then 8, = >, and the equation to the tan- 
r 


do 
; dy 
gent when it becomes an asymptote is y = By + a0 


By + 4r. Hence the following casy rule : 


: . 1 
In the given equation of the curve substitute += — and 


y= - and, after reducing the equation so obtained in ¢ and r, 
v 
dt 


determine from this equation the values of ¢, and By = = 
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when o is made to vanish; then, if the value of 8, be finite, 
the equation to the required asymptote is 


y = tot + Bo. 

If by making ¢ = & we obtain a finite corresponding value 
of v, this will determine an asymptote parallel to the axis of y 
at the distance z = .. 

Example 1.—Let the equation to the curve be ry—ay—br 
= 0; then substituting : and : for x and y, and reducing, we 


obtain 


dé at+4 

Therefore, making r = 0, we get ¢, = 0 and B, = 4, and 
the equation of the asymptote is y = 4, indicating that it is 
parallel to the axis of x at this distance. 


By making t= we get o= 2 . £=@ is another 
a 
asymptote and is parallel to the axis of y. 
Example 2.—Let y* + 2'—ary = 0; then substituting as 
before we get 


dt at 


3 a= — —_— ee Oe ° 
i i ame a ed dv 3f*—av 


lence making v = 0 we obtain t7= — 1 and By = —5 , 
and the equation to the required asymptote is therefore 
a 
ica ai aaa Td 


3. The curve (sf + 1) y = (t—1) 42 has an asymptote de- 
termined by the equation y = r—2. 
4. The curve y*® — as? + 25 = 0 has an asymptote deter- 


mined by y = 47 z. 
5. The curve y?— 2ry? + 27y = cc has two asymptotes, 
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viz. the axis of ¢ and the line y = 2, which makes equal angles 
sais the coordinate axes. 

6. The curve sry? — y = 3° + 2ar? + be +c has three 
asymptotes, viz. the axis of y and the two lines y = ¢ + @ and 
yur a, 


iv. Circle of Curvature. 


(77.) A tangent to a curve may be conceived to be a line 
drawn through two of its pomts which are indefinitely near to 
each other; and these points being considered as the extremi- 
ties of a differential clement of the curve, it is evident that 
the first differentials of the coordinates which appertain to 
the tangent will correspond with those of the curve at the 
point of contact. 

Similarly, the ctrele of currature or the oaenlating circle 
may be conecived to he that circle which passes through 
three consecutive pomts of the curve which are indefinitely 
"near to cach other, the position and magnitude of a circle 
being determined when three of its points are known. 

These three points being considered as the extremities of 
two successive differential elements of the curve, it is evident 
that both the first and second differentials of the coordinates 
which belong to the circle and curve must correspond at the 
point of contact. 

Let 2", y" be the coordinates of the centre of the circle, 
and r—2", y—y” will be the two lines drawn froin it respect- 
ively parallel to r and y and terminating in the circumference 
at the point of contact; hence, denoting its radius by p, its 
equation is 


(2—2')? + (y—y")? = p 

Now since this circle corresponds with the curve at two 
other points contiguous to the point of contact, we may dif- 
ferentiate twice and consider the first and second differential 


of the ordinates 2, y as agreeing with thuse of the curve. 
r 
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Hence differentiating, observing that in proceeding to these 
points 2”, y’ remain invariable, we get 
dz (r—z") + dy (y—y"”) = 0, 
d?z (2 — 2") + d*y (y—y”") + ds? =0; 

where ds? = dzr®+ dy’, art. (72), ¢ denoting the length of the 
curve. The first of these two equations requires the centre of 
the circle to be situated in the normal, and the second com- 
pletes the determination of its position. Thus, from the two 
equations we deduce 


c—r" i ee dy de? fen AT oo dr ds? 
~ dyd*x—ded*y' oe, dy d*r—da d*y” 


Therefore, substituting these values in the equation p? 

= (r—2r")? + (y—y")*, we find 
= ds8 
ae dy d?x—dzr d*y " 

Having proceeded on tite principle of general differentiation 
in obtaining this expression for the radius of curvature, we - 
may hereafter assume an independent variable at pleasure. If 
we consider the axis of 2 to be horizontal, the value of the 
radius will be positive when the convex side of the curve is 
presented vpwarda, and it will be negatire when the convex 
side of the curve is presented downwards. 

(78.) The value ofthe radius of curvature may be otherwise 
determined by conceiving the ceutre of the circle to be the 
intersection of two normals drawn from 
two points which are indefinitely near 
to each other. Let PR, PR be two 
consecutive normals meeting in R, the 
centre of curvature, the element PP’ 
of the curve being ds. Let also two 
tangents be supposed to be drawn at P and FP’, the former 
making an angle » with the axis of r. Then, as # is decreas- 
ing, the angle included by the tangents will be—dw, and this 
must evidently be the same as that included by the normals. 
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We have thus PR = P'R=p, PP = ds, and the angle 


PRP = — de. 
. — pde = ds 


ds 
and eam hy 


Bat, art. (73), tane = 2 ; and hence, art. (29), 








di 
fee Ato d y Red az 
~ 1 +tan%e = dy? ds? 
| ae ads? 
Therefore, by substitution, 
a ds ds 
a dy dyd°x—drdty’ 


dz" .d = 


By making s+ the ee variable, or supposing dr to 
be constant, this becomes 


Pr (+9 + in). 


eS wee ee ee 


dz diy wily 
dx* 
which is the formula mostly employed in calculating the radius 
of curvature. The measure of the sles ol of the curve at P 


will be the reciprocal of this radius, or a » being the same as 


that of the circle. 

Differentiating the equation dr? + dy? = ds*, we have 
dz d?z + dy dy = ds d's; 
O = (drd?x + dy d*y)?— (ds ds), 

Adding a d*s— dr d*y)? to this, the result is 

(dy d?s—dz d*y)? = ds? { (d°x)? + (d?y)*—(d*)?} 
ds? 
PS { (de)? + (dy)? — (a4) 


f 
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and, making s the independent variable, this becomes 


ds® 
PS { (28) + (ay)? 
which is a symmetrical form of expression for the radius of 


curvature. 
Example \.—Find the radius of curvature at any point 


; . » 28 y* 
in an ellipse whose equation is ait yp =1, 


3 
Making z the independent variable, we have 
9 2 4 
dy =-_ oe an d’y = b 


ds ay dz? a’ys 
pa (aly? + bee7yt 
sa ae (ab) 
Erample 2.—In the cycloid, taking the vertex as the origin 


of coordinates, 


aa z 
y = Vilar — 23 + 4 vers~? ~} 


dy _ ,/te-z Vy__ a 
od 3 dri 


z av az — az? , 


- 


', pw 2V2a(2a— fr). 


Example 3.—In the parabola y? = ima, 
af iat r)s 
p= eer | 
Example 4.—In the rectangular hyperbola, referred to its 
3 
asvinptotes, 22y= a®, p= — Lr being the line drawn from 
a 
the origin to the point in the curve. 


a 3 
Example 5.—In the conjugate hvperbolas < _ G5 =+1, 


ent eae 
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¢ ? 


Brample 6.—Inthe catenary y = 5 (e* + e*), p= y". 
¢ 
Example 7.—In the hyporycloid rt + yt = af, 


p=— 3(azy)?. 


v. Evolute and Inrolute. 


(79.) If we suppose the point P to pass continuously 
through every point of the curve, the corresponding positions 
of the centre R of curvature will trace out another curve. 
This curve, which is the locus of the point R, is denominated 
the erolute of the proposed curve, and conversely the proposed 
curve is its involute. If the normal PR be supposed to move 
along with the point P, it is evident that the locus of the 
consecutive intersections R will be that curve to which the 
normal is always a tangent. This is rendered still further 
evident by considering it inversely: thus, by supposing a 
tangent to roll over a curve line, its successive indefinite inter- 
sections will obviously be the points of contact and therefore 
trace out the same curve. Hence a tangent drawn to the 
evolute at any point coincides with the radius of the osculating 
circle drawn to the point of contact. The equation of this 
tangent, art. (73), gives 


dy" (2 — x”) — dr'(y — y") = 0. 
Differentiate the equation 
(2 — 2°)? + y —y")? =p’, 
supposing 2”, y’, and p to vary, and we have 
(dx — dz") (2 — 2") + (dy — dy") (y — y”) = pdp; 


but, x”, y” appertaining to the normal of the curve at the point 
sy, we have by its equation 


dz (zr — 2”) + dy (y— y”) = 0, 
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which rejected and the signs changed, we get 
dz" (2 — 2") + dy" (y—y") = —pdp. 
From this and the preceding equation to the tangent to the 


evolute we find 
) 


t dx” f 
2— a" = —pdp Tay yy" = — pdp aa» 
where da’? = dr"? + dy”, « being the arc of the evolute 
from any given point. 
These values of z — 2” and y — y” being substituted in the 
equation p* = (2 — x’)? + (y — y”)*, we get 


do” 
p?= p? 75 or ds"? = dy’; 


*, ds’ = dp 
*. 8 =p— pos 
where p, is the radius of curvature corresponding to the given 
point from which s” is estimated. 

Hence the length of the arc of the evolute between any two 
points is equal to the difference between the radii of the 
corresponding osculating circles. 

From this elegant property it follows that the original curve 
may be described by the unwinding of an inextensible thread 
from off the evolute. Thus if the normal or radius of 
curvature AQ be conceived to be a thread extending round 
the evolute QR, it is obvious that 
by unwinding this thread, keeping 
AQ always stretched, the point A 
will trace out the curve AB, and 
the unwound portion of the thread 
having passed from AQ to PR, 
the intercepted arc QR of the 
evolute will be equal to PR — AQ. 

Considering the evolute as a primitive curve, its involute is 
thus described. 

(30.) For the determination of the equation of the evolute 
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to any proposed curve we have, art.(77), the following ex- 
pressions for the coordinates of the point R or of the centre 
of curvature, viz. : 
Oe ee RE ae 
ede ae 
ne drdsh Le. 
Y= 9— ga aedy a 
or, making =z the independent variable, 


a. Ce. ce 
ate dr d*® dr d*y 
ds: 

dy? 

1+ 

ds dri 

? + -—- + oe 

dr? 


By means of these and the equation of the curve AB, if the 
ordinates ry and their differentials admit of being eliminated 
an equation will thence be found expressing the relation 
between 2” and y”, and will be that of the evolute. 

Let the equation of the evolute be given to find that of its 
involutes ; then since p = py + e’ and dp = da’, the values of 
r—r",y—y’, art. (79), give 

rary te)S, yay — tes, 
which being calculated in terms of x” and y", if these variables 
can be eliminated, the resulting equation in # and y will be 
the required equation to the involutes, p, being an arbitrary 
constant. 

Example 1.—Determine the evolute of the Ellipse whose 
equation Is 


ae 

a? + ‘o — l. 

Taking z as the independent variable, 
dy bts — dy b4 


—_— a a ———— 2 


de aly det ays! 
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_ $2 __ pf 
Ei aa aes a ee let ; 





. rma — y= —) by" . and by substitu- 
a? — b? 
tion the required equation of the evolute is 


(az")3 + (by")3 = (a? — 62) 3, 
Erample 2.—The evolute to the parabola y® = 4mz is the 
semicubical parabola 27 my"? = 4 (2 — 2m)8. 
Esample 3.—The evolute to the rectangular hyperbola 


ry =a" is («+ y")3 —(2"—y md — 1 (4a)%, 


Ld 


Example 4.—The evolute to the hyperbola —— = =|} 
is (az")3 — (by"y® = (a2 + 828, 
Example 5.—The evolute to the cycloid y = V2az — 2? 
+a vers~' 7 is a cycloid equal to the original one, but in an 
a 


inverse position. 


vi. Position of Conrerity. 
(81.) As before, let o denote the angle which the tangent to 
the curve at the point ry makes with the axis of z; then, 
art. (73), 


tne = SY. 


For the purpose of conveniently expressing the relative 
positions, let the axis of x be considered to be horizontal, and 
that of y vertical, the positive direction of x being to the 
right hand and the positive direction of y being upwards. 
Then the tangent being supposed to be drawn in the positive 
direction with respect to the axis of x, its inclination («) 
with the horizontal will be 


upwards \ eee eee ¥d . { positive, 
downwards ast negative. 
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Now, when the curve at the point P, as in the diagram, has 
its convex side upwards, the angle 
thus estimated will evidently decrease 

: dtanew _. 
as x increases; «°. ——— will be ne 
dz 
gatire. 

Also, when the convex side of the 

curve 18 downwards, the angle o will increase as x increases, 


dtana—. ace 
—.--— will b tive. 
ON re MDE Ost Ie 





The position of convexity is therefore thus determined : 
d?y negative upwards 
When -—, i { = ; it is presented : 
dr: positive p downwards. 
In a similar manner the position of conresity with respect 


to the vertical will be determined by the algebraic sign of 


ed , or of dy dtanw; and 
- mn . 
When dy a 7 { positive hie i the right hand 


dz negative to the left hand. 


vit. Points of Inflexton. 

(R2.) When a curve is convex downwards, or in any other 
direction, and becomes afterwards convex in the opposite 
direction, it must have passed a point of contrary flexure in 
the vicinity of which the curve will resemble the middle turn 
of the letters. In passing through one of these points, the 

; : eas dy : : : 
second differential cucflicient my? which determines the posi- 
dx? 
tion of convexity upwards or downwards, must change its 


algebraic sign, and its value must therefore pass through 
dors, 
0 
The condition for determining a point of contrary flexure or 
point of inflexion is therefore 
d? 
on =Ooro. 
r5 
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If the value of FY 7 at this point pass through — 0 +, the 


inflexion will be of a character represented = Diagram 1. 
in diagram |; and if it pass through +0—, » 
it will be as exhibited in diagram 2. These ‘ 
two forms will represent all cases ofinflexion jr 
if they are only placed in different positions 
with respect to the coordinate axes. It is 
also obvious that the value of the angle a, 
which the tangent RS makes with the axis of z, will be a 
minimum in diagram 1, and a maximum 
in diagram 2. 

The expression, art. (78), for determining 


2 
the radius of curvature p, contains a in 





the denominator. Therefore when o 
r 


passes through () and changes its sign, the value of the radius 
p will also change sign by passing through . Hence the 


reason why the formula referred to expresses the value of p 
when the convex side of the curve is upwards, and gives to p 
a negative value when the convexity is downwards. Also as 
these radii are drawn in opposite directions, the centres of 
curvature being on opposite sides of the curve, this is in 
strict conformity with the usual geometrical interpretation of 
the symbuls + and —. 


srample.—The Witch ry = — a st has two points 
of inflexion determined by + = pa y=t +5 avV3. 


(83.) Note.—When the equation to the curve is given in 
the implicit form « = f(z, y) = 0 the values of the differential 


coefficients, y, eee of y with respect to z, used in the 


preceding formule, arts. (75) to (82), will require some 
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calculation. The consideration reouired for thie 
may be obviated by expressing the formulse in terms of the 
partial differential coefficients of the function «= /(r, y). 
To effect this, the successive differentiation of the equation 
«x = 0, art. (38), making + the independent variable and 
dx = 0, gives 


(c+ G)a=e 
zi) + (55 

ia iC i) + Hae ds 
z) + (ra)as* (7 Ye aa 


dy 
dr? 
with those of the partial differential coefficients of u. Hence 


we obtain 7 (2) 
(i) 


__ aX) — 2 ea) GG) + GE) 
(=) 


The substitution of these values will accomplish the requisite 


transformation. For example, the expression for the radius 
of curvature, art. (78), becomes 


+} 
(BG) -2(e5)(2)G)* 











zt 





which are the relations connecting the values of 2Y ae ¥ and 









‘HE 
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which is necessarily symmetrical with respect to the co- 
ordinates. 

The corresponding transformation of other formule is 
obvious and may be here left to the student. 


vir. Multiple Points. 


(84.) A multiple point is a point in which two or more 
branches of a curve meet or intersect. If it is common to 
two branches of the curve it is called a double point; if it is 
the concourse of three branches it 18 called a ¢riple point, &c. 

Ata multiple point there will be a tangent to each branch 
of the curve that passes through it, and therefore the dif- 


ferential coefficient 2, which determines the position of the 


tangent, must admit of i aioe: multiple values. In 


this case the expression for “ ae deduced from the equation 
yi 


of the curve, will take the indeterminate form and its 


multiple values may be obtained by either of the methods 
given in arts. (61) and (62). 

Let w= f(r, y) = 0 be the equation to the curve; then, 
art. (61), the conditions for a multiple point will be 


du du 
=" (G)=° 


and if, for the values of x and y which simultancously fulfil 
these equations, the second partial differential coefficients do 
not all vanish, the point will be double and the values of 


a= 2 will be determined by the quadratic equation 


d2y 
eq ome 
i) + indy) * (i ai) =o 


For the convenience of abbreviation, let this be denoted by 
(A) + 2(c)a + (B)a? = 0 
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then the two values of a will be 


aad c?— AB 
so= ee e 
We may hence, according to the nature of these roots of the 
quadratic, distinguish three classes of double points : 
1. If the two roots or values ofa be real and unequal, the 
two branches of the curve will take 
different directions, and the point 


will be a point of intersection or 

real double point as represented in 2 r 
diagrams | and 2. These and the 2 Cx) 
following diagrams may be placed 

in any position with respect to the axes of coordinates. 

i. If the values of a be equal, the two branches of the 
curve will have a common tangent, and therefore also have 
mutual contact at the point under consideration. In this 
case if the convexities of the two branches , 

; ; : Diagram 3. 
be situated on opposite sides, the contact : 
will be external, as shown in diagram 3, 8 
and the point is called a point of contact P 
of the first kind or point of embraasement ; A 
and if the convevities lie in’ the same a ee 
direction the contact will be internal, as in 
diagram 4, and the point is then called a point of contact of 
the second kind or point of oseulation. Diagram 4. 

If, however, the value of c? — AB under 
the radical, which vanishes at the point P, 
should change its sign and become nega- 
tive on one side of the point, the cor- 
responding value of a will be unreal, and 
therefore the two branches of the curve will be restricted to 
one side of the point, which is then denominated a cuap. 
As before, if the convexities of the two branches lie in con- 
trary directions, the cusp is of the fret kind, as shown in 


Diagram 1. Diagram 2, 
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diagram 5; and if the convexities are in the same direction 
it is of the second kind, as shown in dia- Diagram 5. 
gram 6. y - 
111. If the values of a be unreal, then no 
real branch of the curve can pass through 
or meet the proposed point, which, being P 
thus detached from its associated curve line, © = 
is in such case called an isolated or conjugate point. 
(85.) The analytical criteria for discrimi- 


nating the character of a double point are Diagram 6. 
therefore as follows: y 


R 
Let wv = 0, (=)= 0, (=) =O; then aca 
ur d 


+ wie (£5) -(E)(G)> 9 


the point is an intersection of two branches of the curve and 
is a real double point. 


1. When <i) ~(5 aT ee )= 0; if > 0 for points 


immediately preceding aud following, it is a contact of two 
branches ; if of different sigus at these points, it is a cusp. 
The contact or cusp will be of the first or second kind 





; d*y : ‘ 
according as ore for the two branches has different signa or 


the same sign. ifs Z 4 = 0, this will indicate an tnflexion. 





bs q a 

11. When £ ") ~ =) =) <0, it is an tsolated 
or conjugate point. 

It is easy to extend the process to higher orders of multi- 
plicity. If, for the values of x and y which fulfil the 


: du du 
equations w = 0, (=) = 0, (z) = 0; 


d?y : 
also (7 = 0, (=*)= 0(5 = 0, and the third par 
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tial differentzal coefficients do not vanish, then the values of a 
will be the roots of the cubic equation 


(Fa) +80( 5 «,) +80(255) + ot (53) = 0. 


If the three roots of this equation be real and unequal, the 
point will be an intersection of three branches or a real triple 
point, of which the point P in the annexed diagram, No. 7, is 


an example. hinge’? 


If two of the roots be equal, it will be a 
point of contact and intersection; if the three P 
roots be equal, it will be a point of double 


contact; but if the equation contain a pair of 
unreal roots, then only one real branch of the curve passes 
through the point, and it is therefore in that case not a real 
triple point. 

Should the point P be a quadruple point, as in diagram 8, 
the third partial differential coefticients will 


‘also vanish, and the values of a will be deter- PABTAnee 
mined in like manner by an equation of the 
fourth degree 

Since an algebraic equation of odd dimen- Q) 


sions must necessarily have at least one real 
root, it is evident that a conjugate point can only occur when 
the degree of multiplicity is even. 

(86.) An examination of the character of multiplicity of 
any proposed point of a curve may in general be more readily 
effected by a method analogous to that given in art. (62), for 


determining multiple values of ey when of the form 5" and 
vs 


which we shall here repeat with a slight modification. 

Let the coordinates of the point P be sr = a, y = 4; then 
if in the equation of the curve r and y be replaced by a + 2’, 
& + y’, we shall] have an equation in which 2’, y' are now the 
coordinates of any other point P’ in the curve estimated from 
the proposed point P asa new origin. In this equation make 
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y' = Bz’; then dividing throughout by the power of 2’ that 
may be common to the several terms, we shall obtain an ' 
equation 


$(2’, 8) = 0, 
in which 8 will denote g or the tangent of the angle which 
the chord PP’ makes with 2’, and when 2 is made = 0 the 
corresponding values of 8, given by this equation will evidently 


be those of 2, and the number of such values will, as before, 


determine the multiplicity of the point. 

Also, by giving to 2’ a small positive or a small negative 
value, we may ascertain the number and situation of the 
corresponding points P’ in the immediate vicinity of P on 
cither side. 

Since y'= 82’ we have, by differentiating with 2 as the 
independent variable, 

dy’ =, , dB d*y’ ds ag 
gr = ae aya 9 ge Te gee 


therefore at the point P, where 2’ = 0, 


dy' _ 3 d=y' — we) 
inte gn = 2a), 
The first of these shows that the values of 8 when 2 = 6 


are those of *, as before stated; the second will determine 
f 


the positions of convexity by art. (SI) or the radii of curvature 
by art. (78) if required, the formula for the latter being 


one (be as)" 
PRS re ge 


1S 
dx’ }y 
The nature of cach separate branch of the curve may, 


however, be easily made known by comparing with 8, the two 
values of 8 which correspond to small positive and negative 
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values of zs’. Thus, if (3 —8,) 2’ continues to be positive, the 
convexity is evidently downwards ; if it continue to be negative, 
the convexity is upwards; and if it change sign with s, the 
point is one of inflexion. 

Example |.—Let r4 — arty + by* = 0, and determine the 
nature of the point at the origin where s = 0, y= 0. 

Here 


du du 
—_~ji= $_ = =— 3 2—~ (: 
(=) 4r5-— Qary = 0, (i) ax? + 3by 0; 





d°u dtu d™ 
eres Pe 7 a oa we ox — 
(5-5) 1247 - 2ay = 0, (=3.) 2axr = 0, (5 


(=)= ae 0, (3 %)=- 20, (5)=0 iG = ee 


Therefore the equation for determining the values of a 
dy. 

— 2 is 
dr 


5) = Gey = 0; 


—6aa+ 6ba'=0, or ba'’—aa=O0; 


the roots of which are a = 0, anda =+ Js ,a  herefore 


the point is a real triple point similar to that shown in 
diagram 7. 

Otherwise, the origin being already situated at the pro- 
posed point P, substitute y= Sz, and r4—ar%8 + b2'p 
= 0, which divided by x‘ gives r—as + 68% =0. Hence, 


at the origin, — a8 + 68° =0; “B=Omnd p= +a/%, 


and the point is a real triple point. 

Example 2.—The equation being ay? + br? — 23 = 0, 
required the nature of the point at the origin. 

Substitute Sr for y and divide by #*; then, a8% + 3 


—-#=0; opt= — “—, and at the origin, r= 0 and 
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By x= — 5 which being unreal, the point is detached frum 
a 


its curve, and is a conjugate point. 

Esample 3.—The curve (ay—z*)*(a* + 2%) ~ miaix4 = 0 
passes through the origin; it is required to find the nature of 
this point. 

Substitute, as before, y= Ar; then, dividing by #%, we 
get, 


(a8 — s)? (a? + r*) — mal zi = 0; 2. B= = + Tsai 





+ s 
+23 


At the origin 8, = 0, and, as the double values of 8 here 
merge into one, the two branches have mutual contact with 
the axis of e at this point. Differentiating the value of 8 we 
have also 


as} g. ma? _{48\ _ lim 
dr a (a? + *)# “(Fe aa sa 

Therefore, ifm > 1, the convexities lie in opposite directions 
and the contact is external; if m <1, the contact is internal, 
or a point of osculation, and the two branches have their con- 
vexities presented downwards ; and in either case the two radii 

a 

of curvature are p, = — a0 ay 

Example 4.—The curve whose equation is ar? + 25— by?= 
has a double point at the origin, and the directions of the 


branches are determined by 8, = + a 5 : 


Example 5.—The curve (a?— 2?) y3— (a? + x%)z? = 0 has 
a double point at the origin, and 8, = + 1, or the branches 
make equal angles with the axes of coordinates. 

Example 6.—The Lemniscate (2? + y?)? — a2(2?—y4) = 0 
has a double point at the origin, and the branches make equal 
angles with the axes. 

Example 7.—lf 6 (y — #)? — 25 =0, the origin will be 
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a cusp of the first kind, the common tangent making equal 
angles with the axes. 

Brample 8.—1f x° + a? 24 — Sy? = 0, the origin will be a 
cusp of the first kind touching the axis of r. 

Esample 9.—In the Cissoid y*(2e—+) — 2s? = 0, the origin 
is a cusp of the first kind also touching the axis of +. 

Erample \0.—If (ay —a2— 2°)? —2x* = 0, the origin will be 
a cusp of the second kind, with the two convexities down- 
wards, and the common tangent making equal angles with the 
coordinate axes; also the brauches at this point will have 
the same centre of curvature, the common radius being py 
=: ~—av/ 2, so that the contact is of the second order. 

Example 1\.—The evolute to the ellipse, example 1, art. 
(80), 


(az)? + (by) = (a?—1)$ 


has four cusps of the first kind at the points 





2p 2. 
s=0y=+->—,ady=0,0= +° —. 


1x. Tracing of Curves. 


(87.) The equation of a curve being given, it is sometimes 
required to develop its particular structure, peculiarities of 
form, and general character. Such an investigation is usually 
called discussing or tracing a curve from its equation, and 
only requires the practical application of the preceding for- 
mule. It will be sufficient here to indicate the chief points 
that should engage attention. 

tr. If the equation be in the implicit form, it will be advisable, 
if practicable, to solve it with respect to one of the variables, 
provided the result be in a convenient form for calculation. 

By first making y = 0 and then s = 0, we shall ascertain if 
the curve crosses the axes and the positions (s 0), (0, y9) 
of the points of intersection. Also, by assigning to one of the 
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variables a series of positive values from 0 to w, and of 
negative values from 0 to-— 2, and calculating the correspond- 
ing values of the other variable, we shall be enabled to follow 
the course of the curve, and to discover if it has any infinite 
branches. In all these calculations both positive and negative 
results should be carefully included, so as to obtain the com- 
plete branches of the curve. 

11. Should the curve possess any infinite branches, ascertain 
if they have asymptotes and determine their equations, and 
thence their geometrical positions. 


: d : . 
111. Determine the value of =, and from it deduce the maxi- 


mum and minimum values of z and y, and the angles at which 
the curve cuts the axes, &c. 


; d ; 
1v. Determine the value of elt and thence the relative posi- 
tions of convexity of the different branches, and the points of 


inflexion if there be any. 


v. Should the expression for 2, for particular valucs of the 


0 
variables, become of the form a” determine the nature of the 


corresponding multiple points. 

Note.— In some cases the character of a curve can be 
discussed with greater facility when its equation is transformed 
into polar coordinates. See the following Chapter. 


x. Envelopes. 


(88.) Let the equation to a system or family of curves be 
denoted by 


where a is a variable parameter which is only constant for 
each curve. For each specific valne of a the equation will be 
that of a determinate curve; and when a varies continuously 
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t will determine a continuous succession of curves, the position 
ind character of cach of which will differ but little from 
that which precedes it. 
Let 
Uy = flr, ¥ a) = 0, 
U,=f(s, y, a + da) = 0, 
U,= Sls, y, a + 2da) = 0, 


be three consecutive curves in this series, and suppose P to be 
e point in which the curves U, and U, mutually intersect, 
and FP’ the corresponding point in which U, and U, intersect. 
Then, since the two points P, P are both situated in the curve 
U,, it is evident that the curve which is the locus of the 
points P will have the element of its are, PI” = ds, co- 
inciding with an cqual element of the curve U,. | Therefore 
the curve traced by the intersection P will have contact with 
the entire family of curves U, and it is hence called the 
enrelope of the system. 

The envelope to the family of curves U is therefore to be 
found by determining the locus of the point of intersection of 
two consecutive curves taken indefinitely near to each other. 
Let x, y be the coordinates of the point of intersection P; 
then these coordinates will fulfil both of the equations U = 0, 
U,=0. Hence, in passing from U to U,, the point P will 
remain fixed and only a will vary, so that we must have 


dU 
(i) = 0. 


We have thus the two equations 


, - (dll 
U= 0, =z) = 0), 
from which the variable parameter a being eliminated we shall 
obtain an equation involving 2 and y, the coordinates of the 
point P, which will be the equation to the envelope of the 
proposed curves U. 
* (89.) If the equation U = f(z, y, a) be of the first degree 
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in s and y, it will represent a system of straight lines; and if, 
as the parameter a varies continuously, the variable line be 
supposed to be in motion, the point P will obviously be the 
centre of instantaneous rotation; and its locus will be that 
curve to which the line is always a tangent. This may be 
made apparent by conceiving the envelope or the curve which 
is the locus of P to be represented by a rectilinear polygon of 
an indefinite number of sides, each of these sides at the same 
time representing an infinitesimal element ds of the curve. 
The sides produced will represent tangents to the curve, 
and the angular points will evidently be the intersections of 
consecutive tangents. 

This property of a curve being generated by the ultimate 
intersections of a series of lines determined by a given law 
may be further instanced in the evolute to a curve. Since, 
art. (79), the normal drawn toa curve at any point is always 
a tangent to the evolute, it is evident that the evolute will be 
the envelope to all the normals, in the same way that a curve 
is the envelope to all its tangents. 

Erample 1.—F¥Find the envelope to the system of lines 


determined by the equation * 4 ; = 1, where a and 8 are 
e 


variable parameters subject to the condition a8 = 4m’, 
By differentiating the equations with respect to the para- 
meters, we have 
i da + y dg = 0 
a? i 
Bda + ad8 = 0, 
from which eliminating da, d3, we get = = ¥ = 5, or a= 2s, 
a 
B= 2y. These substituted in a8 = 4*, we have for the 
envelope the equation sy = m', which is that of a hyperbola 
referred to its asymptotes. : ' 
Example 2.—The equation to an ellipse being me + =I, 


that of the normal drawn through the point zy’ is, example 
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art. (74), a oy at 83; determine the envelope to 
y 


all these cede 

The two variable parameters 2’, y’ may be reduced to one 
by making x = a cosa, y' = bsina; then, putting ¢? =a?—0?, 
we shall have 


and, differentiating with respect to the variable parameter a, 


aU sitia + C08 a 0. 
a Y cinta = 


From the latter equation, tana = — (=) : ‘and hy sub- 
Ir 


stituting the corresponding values of cosa, sina in U = 0 and 
reducing we finally obtain 


(azyt + (byt = (en, 
which is the evolute to the ellipse, and agrees with the result 
before obtained in art. (80). 
Erample 3.—The envelope to the system of straight lines 


determined by the equation y=ar+ ™ is the parabola 
a 


y? = 4me. 
Erample 4.—The envelope to the system of circles 
(z — m — a)? + y* = dma is alsu the parabola y? = 4me. 
Example 5.—If a straight line whose length is ¢ slide with 
its extremities upon the axes of coordinates, its variable cqua- 


£ 


tion will be represented by —#_. =; and the 


ecosa = csina 
envelope, or curve to which the line is always a tangent, will 
be the hypotrochoid s¥ + y¥ = cf, 

Example 6.—The parabolas described by projectiles dis- 
charged, in vacuo, from a given point with a given velocity are 
incladed in the equation 4my=4mar — (1 + a')2?; and 
the envelope to these is the parabola s? = 4m (m — y). 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


FORMULA FOR POLAR EQUATIONS, &C. 


(90.) The system of representing positions by means of 
coordinates relative to fixed axes gives the greatest facility 
and the widest range to the applications of the analysis. It is 
on that account much employed in geometry, and almost 
exclusively in physics, to which in nearly every branch of 
inquiry it seems to be particularly adapted. In the geometry 
of curve lines, however, it is sometimes convenient to in- 
vestigate the propertics of certain curves from what is called 
the polar equation, and which is especially applicable to 
curves of the spiral kind. 

A fixed indefinite nght line Oz, origi- 
nating at O, is called the polar aria or 
prime radiua; the fixed point O is the 
pole or origin; any right line OP drawn 
from the pole O to a variable point P is 
called the racius rector to that point, 
and its angle POs with the axis the polar angle. 

The radius vector OP is denoted by r, and the polar angle 
POs by 4; these evidently define the position of the point P, 
which may be symbolically designated the point 74. 

The polar equation to a curve expresses a relation between 
rand 6, and is of the form 

F(r, 0) =e; 





and, in most cases, r may be separated so as to give the 
explicit form 
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7 and f in most cases involving the polar angle @ under the 
orm of trigovometrical functions. 

The quantities r, 6 being thus made subject to an equation, 
se shall have particular values of r for each successive value 
if @; and hence the point P becomes restricted to a particular 
urve determined by the equation. 

The perpendicular OH from the pole upon the tangent 
ing, as before, denoted by p, the equation to a curve is 
n some cases advantageously expressed in r and p. 

(91.) Polar Equiralents.— Ry taking the axis of x for the 
wiar axis, and the origin of the rectangular coordinates for 
he pole, we shall obviously have 

r=rcoed, y=rasind; 
ind hence also, by differentiation, . 
ds = drcoos 6 — rdéain 6, 
dy = drsinéd + rdécon6; 
d®z = d*rcosé — 2dr dé sind — rdé*cosé — rd*6 sind, 
dty = d?reind + 2drddcosd — rd? sind + rd74 cosé. 

These values substituted in any given formula involving 
rectangular coordinates, will give the equivalent polar formula 
b terms of r, Od and their differentials. 

The following relations are sometimes useful in dynamical 
nvestigations : 

dr cos@ + dy sin@ = dr, 
dy cosé — dsr siné = rdé, 
d*zcos8 + dy sind = d'r—rd6?, 
g 
d?y cos8 — d°rsing = rd*6 + Ydrdé = d(r'de d6) 
r 


When @ is taken as the independent variable, d6 will be 
sonstant, and the terms containing d*6 will disappear. 

(92.) Rectification. — Substituting the foregoing values of 
iz, dy in the equation ds* = dr* + dy, we get 


de* = dr* + r°d6?, 
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*, da = a/(dr* + r°d6%), 
dr* 
eas 2 aes 

and a= far + 763 
(93.) The value of ds may be immediately deduced from the 
diagram. Thus if OP and OF be the radii vectores, sub- 
tending the arc P P'= da and containing the angle POP’=d6, 
let Pon be a small are described with the radius OP and 
meeting OP’ in m; then, when the elements are infinitesimal, 
this small arc may be regarded as a right line perpendicular 
to OF; also, we shall obviously have mP’ = dr, and Pm 

= rdé; 


*, dst? = PP? = mP’? + Pm? = dr? + r2d63, 


Several of the subsequent formule may also be obtained 
geometrically from the diagram, and the determination of 
them in this way would form useful exercises for the student. 

(94.) Perpendicular on the Tangent.—The perpendicular 
OH from the origin upon the tangent being denoted by p, 
we have, art. (73), 

_ rdy—ydr 
oan 


By substituting the preceding polar equivalents, this gives 


dé rd 
Pods (dr? + ride)’ 
Cor.— If u = : ; then du = — - and we obtain the neat 
formula 
1 — du? 
p = ur + de. 


(95.) Seetorial Area.—Conceive two consecutive radii vec- 
tores OP = r, OP’ =r + dr to be drawn, subtending the 
clement PP’ = de of the curve and containing the angle 
POP = dé. The sectorial element thus formed by these, 
radii vectores and de may be considered as a plane triangle, 
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and the perpendicular from the origin on the opposite side 
ds produced will obviously be that on the tangent to the 
curve. Therefore, p denoting this perpendicular, the area 


of the sectorial element =". That is, denoting by S the 
sectorial area of the curve estimated from a given radius 


a Pe 1), p = Tee ds 
vector, dS = But, art. (94), p = =~ 
: _ tdy—ydr _ r°dé 
a dS — a Q oa > 





r*d6 
and S= of oo 
(96.) Inclination of the tangent with the radius vector.— 
Let the angle OPT included hy the tangent agg radius vector 
be denoted by P; then by the diagram, ~ 
gy OH p. 
en P= Op =; 
9_ 4? 
*, cosP = ANd 1) tanP = ——P__.. 
r /(r?—p?) 
Substituting the value of p, art. (94), these become 


sin P = Agee rd6 
de (dr? + ride)’ 
V (de® + ) 
cosP = es — eee dr sis 
ds 4/(dr? + 77 d6?)’ 
rdé 


tan P = —~. 
: dr 


Cor.—Hence we obtain, 
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which are here expressed in terms of the radius vector 
and the perpendicular on the tangent. ' 
(97.) Tangent and Normal. — Let a 


straight line NOT be drawn through “yt = 

the origin at right angles to the radius r 

vector OP, and intersecting the tangent P 
0 


and normal in the points T and N. 
This line we shall here designate the 
relative aris to the point P. It is 
evident that the positions of the tangent and normal with 
respect to this axis will enable us to construct them geometri- 
cally. The line PT is the polar tangent, PN is the poler 
normal, OT is the polar subtangent, and ON is the polar eub- 
normal. From the angle P, determined in the last article, 
the values of ¢hese lines are cial! deduced as follows : 


T 





ri sof 

PT = polar tangent = ra te Trap = 
PN 1 siaiuit ee 

See snP p dé’ : 

= = ee 1 ie 
OT = polar subtangent = rtan P = Vly ae 
ON = polar subnormal = == = 2 vt—p) = § = — 

ridé 

OH = p=rainP = ra, . 


(98.) daympftotes.— If for any finite value of 6 the value of r 
becomes infinite, the radius vector does not meet the curve 
at any finite distance, and therefore it must be parallel to the 
tangent which belongs to the itis age: a at the infinite 


distance. The polar subtangent OT = = = will then become 


identical with the perpendicular from ies pale on the tangent, 
and if its value be finite, the tangent admits of being con- 
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stracted and is then an asymptote to the carve. If the polar 
sabtangent = 0, the asymptote passes through the pole and 
coincides with the radius vector: but if the value of the polar 
subtangent be infinite, the tangent, being at an infinite distance 
from the pole, is not an asymptote. 

If the diagram be conceived to be turned round into such a 
position that the radius vector shall proceed from the pole 
towards the right hand, the rule of signs to be observed in the 
construction will be simply as follows: If the value of the 


polar subtangent OT = ra be positive, it must be measured 


downwards, and if it be negative, it must be measwred upwards; 
then the right line drawn through the point T parallel to the 
radius vector, will be the required asymptote. 

(99.) A polar curve may have a circular asymptote. If, 
when the value of the polar angle @ is supposed to proceed 
positively or negatively to infinity, the point P recedes from 
the pole until the radius vector ultimately attains, as 
superior limit, the finite value a; then a circle whose centre is 
the pole O and radius a will evidently be an exterior asym- 
ptotie circle. But if the point P approaches the pole, until the 
radius vector reaches as an inferior limit the finite value a, the 
circle will be an tuferior aeymptotic circle. 

(100.) Circle of Curvature.—The value of the radius of 
curvature obtained by general differentiation, art. (77), is 


de? 
e= © iydis—dediy 
But, using the polar equivalents, art. (91), we have 
dyd?z—drdty = 
dr(d*z sin 8—d*y cosd) + rd6(d?zcosd + d*y sind) 
= —dr(2 drdé + rd°0) + rdé (d®*r—rd6?) 
== — d6(rd6? + Qdr?§—rd*v) —~rdrd%6; 


s Feoemeaanl oll g 
“. p db (r d0* + 2dr —rd'r) + rdrd 0 
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By taking 6 as the independent variable, 
= ds? (dr3 + r2ae%t 
e d6(r? dé? + 2 dri—rdir) d6(r°d6" + 2dr3—r dir)’ 
which will be positive when the convexity is downwards, and 
negative when it is cia 


d*y 2dy? 
Ifu=* -; thenr = = de = “Or = ar + = 


and the expression for p reduces to the convenient form 
du2\¥ 1 du2\¥ 
2 i are 
_( * ww) ee ( 13 03) 
3 emer “+ 
7 (w +5 + 763 *) do3 
(101.) The value of the radius of curvature in terms of r 
and p may be found as follows : 
Referring to the diagram, we have the angle OPI = P, 


PO! = 6, and PID =o; .°.«0 = P + 6, and dw = dP + dé. 
But from the values of sin P, cos P, art. (96), we deduce 





dsinP rdp — pdr 
= cosP ~ r/(r?—p*) ° 


Also, art. (96), 


= a and d pdr 
~ V(r? = ph)’ ~ rer —p)” 
dp 
i Se ek 
/(r? — p*) 
Ience, art. (78), 
aah 
de dp 
This neat relation may be verified by substituting for dp 
r7d6 
the differential of the expression p = SM det 4 rtd?) The 
result will be found to correspond with the value before 
obtained. 
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. Bramples. ‘ 
P 1. In the lemniacate r? = a? cos 26, p= 
(a? + r2)t 


83 


. In the spiral of Archimedes r = 28, p = ret 
94 ,0)t 
3. In the reciprocal spiral » =‘ p= At a 


é 


4. In the cardioid r = a (1 — cos 6), p= 3 V 2ar. 


tw 


5. In the logarithmic spiral p = mr, p = . 


O(piaccy: 
6. In the epicycloid p? = as), 


2g? _ 
p= pa = “Vet ay (ah): 

(102.) Chord of Curcature.— The portion of the radius 
) Vector, produced if necessary, intercepted by the circle of 
curvature, is called the chord of currature. As this chord 
evidently subtends an angle, at the centre of the circle, equal 
to 2P, its value is 


Chord of Curvature = 2psin P = —— = 


Example \.—In the lemniscate r* = a? cos 26, the chord of 


€ 


curvature = : r. 
Example 2.—In the cardioid r = a(1 — cos 6), the chord of 
curvature = ; a 


(103.) Evolute and Involute.—The radius of curvature 
coincides with the normal and touches the evolute, art. (79). 
Let r, = OR, p, = OK be the radius vector and perpendicular 
on the tangent which belong to the evolute at the point of 
contact. By referring to the figure, page 145, it will be seen 
that p and p, constitute a rectangle HOK P with the tangent 
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and normal to the curve ; also that OK°=H P?=OP*—OH:3 
and OR? = RK? + OK, that is 
pi=r? —p3, 
r= (p—p)? + p? 
= (p — p)? + r? — p? 
= p? — 2pp +r’, 


The value of p= Fe being previously determined, we can 


usually by means of these two equations and the equation of 
the curve f(r, p) = 0, eliminate r and p, and so obtain the 
equation of the evolute in r, and p,. 

Example 1.—The evolute to the logarithmic spiral p = mr 
is a similar logarithmic spiral p, = mr,. 
c3(r2 — a?) 


Esample 2.—The evolute to the epicycloid p? = —— : 
c? — a? 


4 
a 
c*, 


is another epicycloid p? = rte — og 

(104.) The value of the radius of curvature may be simply 
deduced from the equation 

ri =p?—Qpptr’. 

~ Since, when we proceed to a consecutive point in the curve, 
OR =r, and PR = p, which have reference to the pole O and 
the intersection R of consecutive normals, do not change, we 
may differentiate with respect to r and p only, which gives 
_ rdr 
as 

(105.) Let r’, p' be the radius vector and perpendicular on 
the tangent which belong to an twrolute of the curve. As the 
@urve is its evolute, we have from the foregoing equations, 


— 2pdp 4- 2rdr = 0, 


substituting nae for p’, 
dp 


pi = rd — p'? 
ia (Sr r'dr’ -') +r — p'?, 
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The values of p and r given by these equations being 
substituted in the equation of the curve, we shall find an 
equation involving r’, p' and their differentials. [fit can be 
integrated, the equation of the involutes of the curve will 
thence be found. 

(106.) With respect to the evolute, let p, be the radius 
of curvature at the point R, ds, the clement of the arc, and o, 
the inclination of the tangent RP with the polar axis. Then 


w= + 5 and ds, = dp; 


ott _ dp _ d%s 

a dw, ~ dw dew 
the differentiations being with respect to » as the independent 
variable. 

* These formule are useful if s or p can be expressed as a 
function of », or when a curve can be reduced to an equation 
of the form F(a, #) = U, or f(p, o) = 0. Thus in the example 
of the cycloid, page 124, we have 


cos ey a 
0 de 2a 


ee 


d : 
s pal = dacose = — dasine,; 


dw 


and the two equations p= 4dasine, and p,= — 4asing, 
which determine the respective curves, show that the evolute 
to the cycloid is an equal cycloid placed in an inverted 
position. 

(107.) Positions of Conrerity and Points of Inflerion.— 
When p is constant or dp = 0, the curve becomes a straight 


* it may here be suggested that a curve may be determined by an 
equation between any two, or more, of the quantities r, 6, p, w, p, 8, and 
that in particular cases the investigation of the properties of a curve may 
be greatly simplified by an appropriate selection of variables. 
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line and therefore has no convexity. On examining the 
diagram it is evident that if a curve is concave towards the 
pole, r and p will either both increase or both decrease, and 


therefore - will be positive; and if the curve is convex 
? 


towards the pole, r and p will one of them decrease when the 


other increases, so that e will be negative. 
Tr 


Hence, we have this rule: If 


dp ._ f positive -. f concave 
3, i { ma the curve is { } towards the pole. 


convex 


When = changes sign by passing through 0 or ; the 
Pr 


direction of curvature will become reversed, and this will 
indicate a point of inflerion. 

(108.) Locus of the point where the perpendicular meets the 
tangent.—Let it be required to find the equation to the curve 
which is the locus of the point Hf, where the perpendicular 
from the pole intersects the tangent. Denote the radius 
vector OH of this curve by r,, and the corresponding polar 
angle and perpendicular upon the tangent by @ and p,. Then 
we shall have p = r,, and, since OT is perpendicular to PH, 
the angle between two consecutive positions of OH will be 
equal to that between corresponding positions of the tangent 
PH; that is, dé,= dw. Burt, art. (101), 


dw = _ dp = _. dr, matty 
Virta—p) (P= 2,4) 
dr 
and, art. (96), dé, = EEMEN cai ih Se : 
ri lr,3 —p,) 


a J = Pan at 
J (rt—r,?) P,, J (7,2—p,2) Pi 
Hence, if the polar cquation to the given curve be /(p, r) 


= 0, that of the locus of H will be f(r. “s') = 0, being ob- 
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tained by simply substituting the values p = r,, rate in the 
“i 
given equation. 
Exomple 1.—In the case of the logarithmic spiral, the locus 
of the point II is an equal and similar logarithmic spiral. 
Example 2.—In the case of the rectangular hyperbola, the 
locus is a lemniscate. 


The preceding articles present a complete digest of the 
most useful formule which relate to curves referred to polar 
coordinates, and by them we are enabled to trace and discuss 
all the peculiarities and properties of curves from their polar 
equations. 

(109.) For convenience of reference, we shall here collect 
together the equations of the principal known curves; and we 
shali then conclude with some general theorems, which have 
heen deferred for insertion at the end of the volume. 


1. The Parabola ; referred to its vertex and axis, y? = 4mx; the focus 
2 


being the pole, the polar equation is r = OF p? = mr. 


1 + cos 6 
2. The Elipee ; referred to its centre and principal axes, the equation 
ri 

is + ee 1; when the centre is the pole, the polar equation is 


é* 
yi wx gf ( ee =c )s and, when the focus ia the le, it is 
1—e? cos?6/' : eee 


a(}—e) for a/(a? — 6) 
Fm oa nec enn sanine 
i secoe  F . 2a~er wnete¢ a 
3. The HHyperbola. — Referred to its centre and principal axes, the 
a ee at 
equation is Paes = 1; when the centre is the pole, r° = @ Licata? 





P a{ei— 1) a/ r 
and whea the focus is the pole, r = >~————, or pa b Parry 


where ¢ = “ies” - The hyperbola has two asymptotes. 
4. The Eguilateral Hyperbola, when referred to its asymptotes, has for ite 


a* a 
= 3. Ce eae = ums 
equation 24y = a7; and the polar equation is r* 79108 P = 
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$. The Cycloid.—Referred to its vertex and axis, the equation is 
y= J(2ar—2") + avers“, 
a 
which may be otherwise stated + = a(1—cos@), y = a(p + sing). 
6. The Catenary.— Referred to a point at the distance c below the 
lowest point of the curve, with the axis of 2 horizontal ; its equation is 
& & 


y= 5 (e* +e ‘); and the radius of curvature p = Lis equal to the 
normal, but drawn in the opposite direction. 


Ris 


7. The Logarithmic Curve.—lIts equation is y = ce°; the subtangent 
ec a is constant, and the negative axis of x is an asymptote. 


8 
8. The Cresoid of Diocles.— Its equation is y? = ti ; the origin ia a 


cusp of the first kind, and the curve has sane an —_r perpen- 
dicular to the axis of x at the distance z = 2a. 
9. The Conchoid of Nicomedes.—Its equation is x2y? = (a? ~y?)(b+y)?; 
the axis of y contains a double point, and the axis of x is an asymptote. 
10. The Lemniscate of Bernoulli. — Its form resembles the symbol o, 


and, referred to its centre or double point, the equation is 
3 
(a? + y*)? = a%(a2—y*); or? = a? 00826, orp = = 


1l. The Witch of Agnesi. — Referred to its cae the esi is 


a? 
y= —— it has inflexions at the points x = . y= nl and an 


~ 73 


asymptote perpendicular to the axis at the distance x = a. 

12. The Spiral of Archimedes.— The polar equation is 

r2 
reaég, oF p= Wats ry 
13. The Reciprocal Spiral.—lts polar equation is 
ar 
Fiaisry 

14. The Logarithmic Spiral —Its polar equation is r = a; orp = mr; 
the curve intersects its radius vector at a constant angle P ; and its evolute 
and involute are spirals equal to the original one. 

15. The Cardioid.—Its polar equation is r = a (1 — cos @) or 7? = 2ap?; 
the origin is a cusp of the first kind, and its evolute is another cardioid ; 
also the lines drawn through the pole, and intercepted by the curve, are 
all of the same length 2a. 


16. Quadratrixs of Dinostratus.— Its equation is y ~ w tan ——— 


r . or 
go P 


tue ==), 
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and it has an infinite number of asymptotes perpendicular to the axis 


2 
of s. When z= 0,9 = 0 x = — 


17. Quadratris of Tschirnhausen.—lIts equation is y = asin = and it 


has inflexions at the points where y = 0. 
18. Companion fo the Cycloid: x = a(1—cos@), y = ag. 
19. Trochoid; x = a(1~- coed), y = a(p—nsing). 


20. Epitrochoid ; « = (a + 6) cosp—Acos (: ; "Ve 








y = (a + b)sing —Asin (* + le. 


21. When A = J, this becomes the Epicyd¢loid ; and when also a = 3, it 
becomes the Cardioid. 


22. Hypotrochoid ; x = (a—b) cos + cos (“— =) @ 
: _ {a—b 
y = (a—b) sin o— Asin (“F-)+ 
23. When & = 3,this becomes the Hypocycloid ; when 6 = it gives 


aty yt = of; and when 2 = >" it hecomes an Eipee. 


3 
24. The Lituue.—Its polar equation is -2 = = 


Euler's Theorems on Homogeneous Functrone. 


(110.) Ifa =/f(2, y, z, &c.) be a homogencous function of 
» dimensions and of any number of variables ; then 


e(S)r9(B)+2(G) +86. = 


d*y d?y 
pees 90 ce 
3) +y 73) + aernere +2ey( Fe =m) + &e. 
= n(n —l1) xu, 
3 (ae $ 73) + 483? a3 a 
(Ta) +y (i eee a*y (ea) C; 
= a(n—1)(n— 2) a, 


&c. &c. &c. 
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Since the function wu is homogeneous and n is the sum of 
the exponents of the variables in each term, if for z, y, z, &. 
there be substituted (1 + a)z, (1+ a)y, (1+ a)z, &c. it is 
evident that the value of u will become (1 + a)*u; that is 


(1+ a)"*e = f(z + az, y + ay, z + az, &c.) 


The first of these being expanded by the binomial theorem, 
and the second by the formula of art. (47), by equating the 
coefficients of the like powers of the arbitrary quantity a, we 
obtain the elegant relations stated in the theorems. 


Laplace's Theorem. 

(11l.) Ify = f(z + rdy), in which y is an implicit fune- 
tion of two variables x and z depending on the forms of the 
functions characterized by f and ¢; then the development of 
any other function Fy may be obtained from the following 
general theorem : 





dF fz dfd.F a 
Fy = Fyfe OE wit aaron jis 
dF fz 
+ if ae ra iaaee : 
trot BFF oy poy 
+ Ge fe} 5 or aed 


By considering u = Fy as a function of x its expansion in 
powers of z, art. (46), is 


a [du z? /d*u zo (de 
want i(F b? Te a) + 133 a), + Ke... (a) 


where the values of w, and the differential coefficients, as 
indicated, are to be taken when zs = 0. For the investigation 
of the proposed theorem it will therefore only be requisite to 
determine the values of these coefficients. Let 


B=s2+ 299; 
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then y= /S=S(s+<r¢y). By differentiating first with 
. to s and then with respect to z, we have 


wy = (¢y +209 #)F6, of a rae 


dy _ y W ¥ dy FB 
Wi (i+ sey 2) ss, or a i seyfa' 


Ha My 


This equation being independent of the form of the function 
y =Jf8 must evidently be true if y be replaced by any function 
of 8 or by any function of y. Substituting therefore u = Fy, 
we get 
du du 


Again, since u is a function of y, which is a function of two 
variables x and £, we have, art. (37) and this equation (1), 


Pe Bey 2 BOF ai, i cee 


=O ee oa 


de dz dz dr 


= ee eee eee OS 


ay d ddu(gy)? _ d* du(py)? _ 
dsi dedz dz dz*= ds ds? S15, oy 





. (3), 
&e. &e. &e. 
du _ d d~* du(py)*-! _ d*~' du(py)*-! 
s” dr dz"~-2 dz az*-! der 
_ 2 i m 
east cet (py) ps . (a), 


In deducing the values of the differential coefficients when 
z= 0 we may obviously make r= 0 before differentiating ; 
that is, we may at once use u, = Fy, = F/z, and ¢y,= o/s. 
Thus we find, 
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uy = F fz, 
(3), =F of), 


‘*) aC. ont} 


(aa).=3 = TEE oye}, 


&e. 


and by substituting these values in 


+3(Z =(3),+ = t+é& 
o> =),+ 75 de), +728 c: 


we obtain the theorem stated. 








Lagrange’s Theorem. 
(112.) If y=2+ ry, where dy denotes a given func- 
tion; then the development of another function Fy in ascend- 
ing powers of x will be 


Fy =Fe + FF geyt 4 2) EE gaye | 


dz 
qt d. us at = 
+ a ao 1.2.3 
d*-' fd.Fz 7 z 
oie’ Wie Nea eiie tee erie eters +2 (SE oe) en 


This is a case of Laplace’s more general theorem, from 
which it immediately follows on making fz = ¢; and when 
ge =1, it becomes Taylor’s theorem. 
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